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PREFACE. 



Some yeara smce while gratifjing my taste for Hortimtii-al 
eipcninenls I »ie led to plant seeds of many of our natiie foiest 
lr«es The results eiti lied mc thit noth n^ was wtinting but a 
bettor acquaintance with the niture ind hibifs of tlieoe seeds to 
insure success mth thtm as un form y as \ itb nnj othtrsi conse 
qu ntly I giie tie MibjLCt attention an 1 Ij olBer\iton and ex 
pnnment kiraed li w to muii^e not onli the trees of our own 
forests lut imny fjicgn Tarii,tieB I wiuld not be understood 
to siy tint I hive planted seels tid riiscd tees of cvcrj apeael 
and vanely bat hive expenuiented suLn-ieotlj with the different 
(peeea as to know whereof I wnte My success wis such (hat the 
Farmers' Club of the American Institute desired ine to giie at ona 
of then meetings au account of mj e\pLrimentB «i ch I d d I ri fly 
This WIS publ] hed ns a poifi n of tht npcit of the incLtm„ n the 
New lork Tribune, and fmm that copied by other papers Ihroiighoiit 
the country. In consequence thereof, I have received many let- 
ters asking more definite inform aiii-.ii on different points, so many 
that I have been unable to reply to them so fully as I could have 
wished. 

The following p.tges wore written for the purpose of giving SLioh 
information as the public Boem to dosire. I have avoided, to far aa 
I could, the use of botanical and scientific terms, having written, 
not for profesMonal horticulturists and men of sdence, but for pnic- 
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tcalfrm Iba tli fe end a ed t gl the hosi i-atber 

tl in th h the p act cal rath than th theo t cal. The man 
f 1 tt rt, 11 L, und U dl fi d m 1 t cr t m the literary 
1 ict f tb bo k th f It I "r t m ih n others can ; 
b t f I h 60 p BB 1 3 If th t th id CI e^t my mem 
I h 11 he CO t Ti b k w tt f the purpose 

fhwf, thMihwt b fitth moel es and hile duing it to 
condD f t! w 1th f th CO nt y If t hall d in awakmg a 
m g Itet nrnblfesttre a g thera to be 
m f lly pp ated n t nly f th i t o worth, bol 
beci th J a f tli imjiy bl sa b t w ! by tl Creator upon 
this our country, then my object will bo fully ai 
WooDiiDE, JfoivA SOfA, ISSG. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Etebt civilized nation feels more or less the need of an 
abundant supply of forest trees. Wliether needed for 
timber to be used in the erection of houses, or in building 
ships, or for the more common but none the leas impoitant 
purpose of fuel, there is nothing that contributes more 
to the development of all the sources of national wealth 
and pi^osperity. America has felt this need the least ; but 
the day is coming, if not already hej'e, when her people 
■will look back with regret to the time when forests were 
wantonly destroyed. 

It is true there have been many cases where it was neces- 
sary to clear off the forest that the land might be culti- 
vated and furnish the food necessary for the early settler; 
but it is well known that thousands of acres of valuable 
timber have been I'emoved from land unfit tor cultivation, 
the return from which would scarcely support the laborers 
who wei-e employed in cutting and drawing it to the near- 
est market, or converting it into charcoal and ashes. 

The land fram which these forests were taken is now a 
silent wast*^, wjien, if th« Irc^w li:id remained upon it to 
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6 THE rOEEBT TKEB CULTDKIST. 

tliis time, its incj-eased v^lue would liave paid the interest 
on its original cost and taxes, and li/ft a large surplus to 
the owner. Regrets over past follies will avail nothing 
unless they teach ns to he Tvisei' in the future. 

In all of our large cities anxious inquiries are made for 
that indispensable article, timber. If we would extend 
commerce, ships and docks are needed, and for these more 
or less timber is required. The buildei-s, the houseless and 
homeless, rich and pooi", know and feel the need of it. 
Trees suitable for piles now command twenty to thirty 
doUai-s each. One of my neighbors :iot long since sold 
one hundred for three thousand dollars ; ten years since 
half that amount would have been considered an exorbitant 
price. Firewood on the tines of our great railroads, miles 
away from our cities, sells for seven and eight dollars per 
cord; and if the demand continues to increase, soon it ean 
not be had for double that amount. The demand inci-eases, 
although coal and iron are pereistent competitors; but the 
supply of wood decreases more rapidly. Tliei-e is no rea- 
son why the supply should give out ; there is land enough 
within reach of our great cities that lies uncultivated, or, 
what is more lamentable, nnprofitably cultivated, that 
might be made to grow forests of good limber that 
would return to their owners a largo profit on the invest- 

I know many large land-owners who have been toiling 
for the past thirty years to lay np something to keep them 
in their old age and leave a balance to their children. 
They have worn themselves out as well as their laud, and 
that something for which they have so ai-duously laboi-ed 
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lias not been obtained, and their children are likely to in- 
iiei'it a poor, worn-out farm instead of that competency 
which their father expected to have left them. Suppose 
these men had left one half their fanns covered with the 
original foi'est, or if it was already cleared when they came 
into possession they had planted one half with foi-esl ti'ees, 
and then expended all theii- labor upon the other half, they 
would have pi-oduccd better crops and with more profit ; 
one half of their farm would have been rich, and the other 
half covered with a foi'est that would be a fortune worth 
inheriting. 

Thousands of men are toiling this day to lay up wealth 
for their children, when if they would invest a email 
amount in land and then plant a few acres of our best 
forest trees, their money would grow into a fortune by the 
time their children had grown into manhood. To some 
this may appear visionary; but the writer has lived long 
enough to see trees grow fi-om saplings that would hardly 
bear his weight at ten years old, up to great ti-ees two feet 
in diameter, and he has scarcely passed the half-way house 
of three-score and ten. 

In many portions of our country we need forests, not 
only for supplying us with timber, but for protection 
against winds and hurricanes. The farmer's grain is often 
prostrated by winds that never reached his fields nntil 
these protecting forests were destroyed. Fniit-growers 
are seeking the best means of shelter for their orchards, and 
a remedy for that dry atmosphere which sweeps thi-ough 
their gai-dens, shriveling up their finest specimens, chectini:, 
ir not entirely annihilating, their ardor fovfmit-grovi'ii'.L;'. 
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8 TUE F0EE8T TKSE CITLTUEIST. 

The little stream that foiinerly came singing and dancing 
down from the gi-eat wood on the hill is now seen only for 
a few weeks in the early spring and fall, and then there is 
nothing left but its dry pebbly track. Is it not time we 
began to retrace our steps and again cover some of our now 
bairen hillsides and many of our valleys with those trees 
which were not only an ornament and blessing to our land, 
but would now be a source of incalculable wealth? 

The greatWest, with itb w idc-rc aching tieele&s piaiiiea, 
feels the need of forests even more than w e do m the At- 
lantic States. The farmer on the pnnits needs i shelter 
from the winds, the value of which no one but those who 
have experienced the wint can appieciite In no waj can 
such a protection be provided better or cheaper than by a 
belt of trees. Then the convenience of having timber near 
at hand for building fences, stakes for vines, trees, and a 
thousand little necessities for which wood is indispensable. 

A farmer who has provided a belt of trees around his 
farm has protected his fields from winds, and his grain will 
remain standing until ready to harvest. His fruit remains 
on the trees until ripe ; and in a great measure his build- 
ings are safe against those fearful hurricanes which fre- 
quently rush with such destructive force across those le\'el 
plains. If people will persist in residing on those prairies, 
they certainly ought to be protected, but they should learn 
how to do it themselves, and not expect that Nature will 
i-ear it merely for the asking, without putting forth an 
efibrt on their part, 

I have a vivid recollection of spending several yeai-s near 
those grand old prairics-where the whid went and came 
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ivilhoiit hindrance. One afternoon on coming home I found 
my liouse unroofed, and the place wliere a greenhouse 
stood in the morning swept clean, not a flower-pot, brick, 
or piece of glass left to show that I ever possessed a eon- 
r-ervatory of fine plants. I can call to mind several in- 
stances of like chai-acter, each of which leads me to think 
that a strong protection is often required to enahle the 
settler in the West to feep his foothold after he has ob- 
tained one. 

The question is, Sow shall protection be the most read- 
ily provided ? — how shall we get the trees we need ? My 
only answer is. Grow them ! This will require time and 
expense, most certainly — and what blessing does not ? It 
takes time to get wealth, unless you are so fortunate, or un- 
fortunate, as the case may be, as to have it given you ; if 
so, it probably required time for the giver to obtain it. 
The great and important truth which I wish could be im- 
pressed upon the mind of every land-owner in America is, 
if yow want improvements, begin, yes, begin ihem now ! 
Do not put it off because you have no time to attend to it 
at present, nor because it will take so many years, and a 
little outlay at the start. You may say, " I can not wait 
so long." Who asks you to wait ? Time moves in spite 
of you. Plant the seeds to-day, and while you are making 
up your mind whether yon will wait a few years for them 
or not, the trees will be growing. 

How often do we meet men with abundance of means 

who will tell you they woiild like to have a few trees here 

or thtre, a vineyard, or orchard, or a grove, and you pi-o- 

piise that they fhould immediately commence plautiug; 

1* 
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the almost invariable answer will be, " I don't care for the 
expense, bnt I can't wait so long." I can count many 
such men among my acquaintances who have made th 
same excuse for the last ten or fifteen yeai-s, and they have 
not commenced that grove or vineyard yet, and done very 
little toward the orchard. 

There are men, however, with whom to think and to act 
are near relatives, and a letter which I lately received from 
one who 18 a past octogenai-ian calls to mind a eii'cumstance 
which happened several years ago ; it also illustrates the 
fact, that there is never a period in life in which a man 
may not do some good to somebody by planting trees, and 
often he will gather the blessing himself, although he lit- 
tle expects it. When I was in my fourteenth year, a gray- 
haired uncle of sixty, who had just purchased a new farm, 
requested mc to pull up some of the yoimg trees which 
were growing in masses in my father's garden, and put 
them on a load of goods which were going to his place. 
With the assistance of my father I did so, tying the bundle 
to the body of the wagon, as there was no room on the 
load, I well rememher the remark of my father at the 
time : " Uncle John, you arc rather old to think of growing 
an orchard." " Never mind," replied my old uncle, " it is 
certainly not too late for me to try." That uncle still 
lives, and has been enjoying the fruit of those trees for 
many years. It is well that we can not all be sure of liv- 
ing to sucli a venerable age, for in that case I fear we 
would never begin, as " Time enough" would become the 
motto, instead of, as now, " No time." 

TliLperiodhasnowarrived when this subject of growing 
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forest trees requires not only agitation but action. Our 
numerous agrieiiltural societies should lend theii- aid by 
giving premiums for the best endeavors of iiidividuiils. 
Let there be lectures upon the subject, not by the city or 
village minister, lawyer, or editor, uiiiess they know some- 
tiling about it practically, but by some of the plaiu men. 
of the country who have no other title than Professor of 
Farming. These lectures should be delivered in a practi- 
cal manner ; aiot from some velvet-cushioned rostrum, but 
from an old log or stump of a tree in some forest or grove. 
In such a place th« speaker can address his audience in an 
atmosphere filled with his subject, with examples above 
and ai-ound him. Here he can cut, hew, and prune to 
illustrate his theme without throwing the janitor of the 
building into liy.stei'ics thi'ough fear that a wJiittling might 
fall on the carpet. 

In Europe they have arboricwltural societies which have 
not only <1oiie much toward disseminating a cori-ect knowl- 
edge of forest trees, but through whose influence thousands 
of acres of trees have been reared. There is no reason 
why such societies should not osist in this country; their 
usefulness, if riglitly conducted, must fee apparent to evei-y 
casual observer. 

There is no country on the globe that possesses such a 
numerous variety of valuable foi-est trees as America, 
Every article of uecfulness of which wood is a part shows 
it ; and if there is one branch of mechanics in which we 
excel more than in another, it is in our agriffultur.il imple- 
ments; and who does not know that one of their grent 
|>oiuls of excellence is the wood used in their constmctiou ? 
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The farmei- is certainly more interested in these impleinents 
than any one else, and it devolves upon him to see to it 
that the I'eqnisite quantity and quality are supplied. 

To one who has traveled thi'ough some of the gi-eat for- 
ests of the jSJortli and Northwest, it may seem nnnecessary 
for Americans to ever attomjDt the cultivation of forest 
ti-ees. But when we ask ourselves how these great foi'ests 
can lie transported to those regions where they are needed, 
tlie question assumes another phase, and we soon learn 
that transporting timber, especially by land, is a very 
laborious and expensive business. Even where railroads 
have penetrated regions abundantly supplied, we soon 
find that all along its track timber soon becomes scarce. 
For every railroad in the country requires a continued 
forest from one end to the other of its line to supply it 
with ties, fuel, and lumber foi' building their cars. Cars 
are continually wearing out, the tics are rotting, and the 
time is not far distant when these great monopolies will 
find that it would have been cheaper for them to have 
grown their own timber than to have depended on others 
to supply them. How simple it would be for the railroad 
companies to have a few acres of forest trees every few 
miles all along and contiguous to the line ! Yet the fai-m- 
ers along these roads remember that timber will always 
be needed; and it is not always economy to cultivate 
with gi-ain every piece of land from which yon have taken 
the trees. Better let the sproiits grow, and tlie young 
Beedlings which always show themselves soon after the 
large trees are cut away, A little thinning out of the 
least valuable kinds, and an occasional pruning of those 
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Icrt, win often prove to be a tetter plan and a much more 
profitable one than to clear off and plow up the soil. 

If a particular kind of timber is wanted, then those 
trees should be left in preference to othere. How few 
there are who have ever made a calculation of the value 
of an acre of White Oak, Hit-kory, Chestnut, or White Ash I 
As we find these in our native forests, they are mixed 
with other trees, often with those that ai"e comparatively 
worthless. But suppose we have an aci-e purely of one 
kind, and that of the most valuable. What kind is most 
valuable must be ascertained by the grower himself, for it 
will depend upon his location, and which is in the greatest 
demand in his nearest market. Suppose we take Hickory, 
which is always in demand, when young, for hoop-poles, as 
it becomes larger for other purposes. There are other 
kinds equally as valuable and of more rapid growth. 
Sow the young one or two year old plants, or even the 
nuts, may be put in rows four feet apart, and the plants 
one foot apart in th^ row; this will give 10,890 to the 
acre. At this distance they can be allowed to remain 
until they are six to eight feet high and one or two inches 
in diameter. They should reach this size in five to eight 
years, according to- the soil and the care they receive. 
Then they should be thinned, by taking out every alter- 
nate tree ; this should be done by cutting tbera off near 
the ground. We therefore take out 5,445 trees suitable 
for hoop-poles. Their value will of course depend upon the 
market, but we will say four cents each, or #40 per 1,000, 
wiiich would be a low price in New York ; this would give 
$217 80 (two hundred and seventeen dollars and eighty 
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cents) as the return for the acre's first crop. In three or 
four years they will need thinning again, and ire take out, 
as before, one half, or 2,722 ;ihese will, of coni-so, be 
much larger; and if they will reach ten feet, and ai'e of 
good thickness, they will readily bring ten cents each, or 
$272 20 for the second erop. In a few years more they 
will require thinning again, and each time the trees, being 
larger, will bring an increased price. But we are not by 
this means exhausting our stock — far from it, for those we 
cut off at first have been producing sprouts which have 
gi'own much more rapidly than the originals; and if a 
little eare bas been given them so that they shall not grow 
so thickly as to be injured thereby, we can begin to cut 
small hoop-poles from the sprouts of the first cutting be- 
fore we have cut our thiid or fourth thinnings of the 
firet crop ; consequently we bave a perpetual crop, 
which requires no cultivation after the first few years. 
As soon as the leaves become numerous enough to shade 
the gi-ound, no weeds will grow among them, and the 
annual crop of leaves that fall will keep the soil rich 
and moist. The time to cut trees which it is desii'ous to 
have produce sprouts, is in winter or very early spring; 
if cut in summer, it is likely to kill the roots. 

The same plan may be followed with many other varie- 
ties of trees that are valuable hen you Whether it 
will pay to giow s eh t ees or not II depend entirely 
iipon the locatio mi ket ec bt heeie few sections 
■of our country n 1 1 eh 1 1 tit on Id not be a 

very profitable u e e t 

Plaiitiili'jus of ti'ees may be made in the form of bc'ta 
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of a few feet or rods in width around the farm ; and wliile 
they afibrd shelter and protection they will also liecomo 
a source of revenue and profit. It is always best to plant 
the young trees near together at first, and then thin out 
as they grow. These annual thinnings, even where the 
object is to allow the main crop to grow to a large size, 
will moi-e than pay for all the care aud cost of the whole. 
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CHAPTER II. 

PKOPAGATIOK. 

TiiEKE is no occasion for a I'ery scientific or eiaborato 
description of the different methods employed in propaga- 
tion of forest trees being given in a simple treatise lilte 
this. That they may be propagated in various ways is 
true, but the man who desires to grow only the native or 
more common exotic forest trees has no occasion to study 
the mysteries of horticultural science. I am well aware 
that it has been generally supposed among the farmers 
that it was only nurserymen that were able to grow such 
trees successfully ; but this is an error ; or, at least, if 
they do succeed better than othci=, it is only because they 
have given more attention to the subject , la it does not 
i-equire any more skill to gtow in acre of our common 
forest trees than it does to giow an acre of cabbage or 
corn. They require no better piepaiition of soil or any 
better aftoi--cuIture than a majority of our ordinary farm 
crops. 

The cost of producing seedling trees is also much less 
than those unacquainted with the subject would suppose. 
Having grown many thousands, I think that a fair esti- 
mate of cost at one year old, taking one variety with an- 
other, will not exceed two dollars per thousand. Tliis 
estimate includes the cost of seed, preparing soil, hoeing, 
weeding, etc., for one season. The cost will certainly de- 
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[lund somewhat upon the price paid for seed, for there are 
some kinds of the more rare native trees, such as the Mag- 
nolia, Cladrastis, etc, the seeds of which would cost nearly 
the amount named. My estimate refei-s mainly to the dif- 
ferent varieties of Maple, Ash, Oak, Tulip, Spruce, and sim- 
ilar kinds, the seeds of which are always to be had veiy 
cheap. The larger nut-bearing trees, such as Chestnut, 
Walnut, Hickoi-y, Butternut, etc., would cost a tfifle more, 
as they are always in demand for othei" pui'poses than for 
growing' trees. Besides being more bulky, tbe cost of 
transportation is proportionably greater. Where the seeds 
can be had near at hand, the cost per thousand ought not 
to be moi'e than the sum named, I do not wish to esti- 
mate the cost too low, but having grown and sold many 
thousands of such trees, I feel qualified to name a price, 
because it is derived from actual expei-ience. No one 
must expect to buy trees at two dollars per thousand, be- 
cause those who grow them for sale expect, and have a 
right to demand, a profit. Every one who wants forest 
trees in large quantities should learn how to grow them 
upon their own land, then they will have them near at 
hand when wanted, and can transplant them at their 
leisure. All of our most valuable forest trees arc readily 
grown fi-om seed, thei'e being only a few kinds— and most 
of these are of an inferior quality — which are more easily 
grown from cuttings. 

I will give my own method of growing the different 
varieties, although it may or may not accord with the 
practice of others; the results, however, have always 
boon satisfactory. 
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SEED-BED. 

For nearly all of the hardy deciduous trees {i e., those 
Lliat lose their leaves in the autumn), an open field is a 
good situation for a seed-hed. The soil should be deep, 
mellow, and rich ; if not so, make it so by frequent plow- 
ing and thoroughly pulverizing with the harrow. If not 
rich, apply a good liberal dressing of any old well-decom- 
posed manure. Good barn-yard is good enough if old ; 
muck, rotted sods, or leaf mold from the woods will answer 
every purpose. If none of these are at hand, then bone-dust 
or ashes may be used ; a ton to the acre will not be too 
much of the latter, or from fifty to one hundred two-horse 
loads of the muck and leaf mold, and half that quantity 
of manure. Double this amount would be still better, 
unless your soil is good «t the start. Mix these applica- 
tions thoroughly with the soil, and harrow all down smooth 
and level, and your seed-bed is ready. Now draw a line 




across one side of the plot, and with a hoe make a shallow 
trench fi'om a half to one inch deep, according to the size 
nl' the seeds to be sown. (Fig. I shows a wide seed drill 
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or trench when ready for the Kceds.) Make the trench 
ahoiit one foot wide; scatter the seeds over the bottom, 
but not too thickly, say one to two inches apart, and then 
draw the soil back and cover the seeds as evenly as possi- 
ble. These seed-beds or wide drills should be four feet 
apart if a cultivator is to be used among them ; if not, and 
only the hoe or epading-fork is to be employed in culti- 
vation, then two feet wiil be siifficient. All that will now 
be required is to keep the soil loose between the rows, and 
keep them clear of weeds, keeping in mind that, like other 
crops, better the care, the better results. The smaller the 
seeds the less they should be covered, although some small 
seeds will bear covenug much deeper than some large 
ones. Maple, Elm, Oak, Beech, Tulip, etc., not more than 
a half inch, while Hickory, Chestnut, and Black Walnut 
about one inch. I sometiiiies sow the coarser seeds in 
single drills, having only one row instead of the wide bed ; 
in this case the corner of the hoe is only used to make the 
trench. 

Where thei-e is no scarcity of land, the single drill is in 
some respects preferable, as it is less trouble in weeding, 
and the pluTita will usually grow larger than when sown 
more thickly. Still, the wide drill has its advantages, for 
more plants can be grown on an acre ; besides, the plants 
shade one another, and thereby are not quite so liable to 
be burned by the sun, as in single drills. There are, how- 
ever, but few kinds that are liable to be damaged by 
burning, even in our hottest weather, and these should be 
grown in a half shady position. Some varieties are bene- 
fited by being partially shaded when they first appeal 
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above ground, also by being protected from the cold tlie 
fli-st wiiitw, consequently it is best to sow the seeds of 
thfse in small beds, say four feet wide and as long as 
required. Around these beds set up boards a foot or moi-o 
in width, fastening them with stakes or by nailing them 
together at the corners, and by placing cross-hara cveiy 
four feet along their length. The soil in these beds should 
be made fine and rich, and i-aked level befoi-e the seeds are 
sown. Sow in drills sis inches apart, or broad-cast, and 
rake in. After sowing, put on the screen, which may be 
of coai-se matting, or evergreen boughs, or, what is better, 
one made with laths. These lath screens should be long 
enough to lie cross-wise of the frames, and about three or 



four feet wide, (Fig. 2 shows an inclosed seed-bed cover- 
ed with a lath screen,) If tbe seed-bed is not over four feet 
wide, one length of common lath will cover it cross-wise j 
then by nailing a narrow strip of board across the ends 
of the lath, your frame screen will be complete. The laths 
should be placed one to two inches apart ; this will allow 
plenty of light to reach the soil, but not enough to injure 
the plants ; it will also allow the rain to find access to the 
beds. These lath screens are the most convenient, cost but 
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link", and will last a long time if placed under coverwhen 
not in use. Tbe sun reaches evei-y part of the bed tlirough 
the sci-eens in the course of the day, but does not remain 
long enough on any particular spot to cause injury. A 
boai-d fence or hedge running east and west will often 
answer very well for a screen ibr the more delicate varie- 
ti^ which require it ; on the north side of these make the 
bed, and only so wide as will be shaded in the middle 
of the day. 

Most of the evergreens require a little protection from 
the sun when they first come up. There are also some of 
our deciduous trees which ai-e rather tender and often burn 
off when they first appear above ground. Tlic Mountain 
Ash, Larch, Taxodium, and some others, often fail entirely 
for the want of a little protection at this time. No gen- 
eral rule will apply to all, nor can there bo any specific 
rule which will apply to each and eveiy section of the 
country ; as soil and climate vary, so must practice. It is 
better to be careful than careless, therefore it ia better to 
use a preventive than risk a failure. When I come to 
speak of the different varieties, I shall indicate kinds 
which are better sown in shady situations than in open 
p;round. It may not always be necessary, but is certainly 
the safest. Seeds sown in these beds with screens should 
not be covered too deep, and the best way to do it is with 
a sieve, whether in drills or otherwise. 

The best soil for covering is fine leaf mold, so well rot- 
ted that it will pass readily tiuough a sieve with one eighth 
of an inch meshes. It will often be necessary to water 
those seed-beds, especially when the small and delicate 
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varieties are sown, as such must not be covered more than 
one fourth of an inch deep ; and unless the surface of the 
soil is Icept moist, they will very likely fail to come up, A 
very light sprinkUng eveiy day in dry weather is what 
they require, not a drenching to-day and no more for a 
week 01- two. Keep the soil moist, but not wet. 

When the plants flrat come up, and have formed but 
few leaves, is the time the most care must be used in 
watering, and no more should be applied than they actu- 
ally require to keep them from suffering for the want of it. 
Too much moistui-e at this time, especially if the weather 
is very warm, will cause them to damp off, or, in other 
words, rot off. Remove the screens in cloudy weather 
tliat the plants may get plenty of aic, for our object just 
at this time is to harden the plants or make their stems 
firm and woody, not by drying them, but by a healthy 
gixjwth. So soon as they are from two to six inches in 
height {according to the varieties), very little cai-e is re- 
quired. If the weather should be very dry, give them 
water ; but the sprinklings may be dispensed with, and a 
good soaking be given instead, but only occasionally or 
when the plants really need it. For evergreens, the screens 
may be kept on the beds most of the summer, but remove 
toward fall so that the plants may be thoroughly ripened. 
At the approach of winter, or so soon as the groand begins 
to freeze, put on the screen? or lay strips across the top of 
the frames, and on these place straw, hay, cornstalks, ever- 
green boughs, or any such material that may be at hand, 
rt is not expected that the frost will be entirely excluded, 
nor would it be adx-isable to do so, for there would be 
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danger of smothering tlie plants. The covering is merely 
to prevent the frequent freezing and thawing of the grouml 
and heaving out the plants. 

TIME FOE SOWING SEEDS. 

There can be no specified time given for sowing all 
kinds of tree seeds, but for a general rule, very soon after 
they ripen is the best. It is certainly not always conveni- 
ent to do so, nor is it always necessary, but with some 
kinds a delay of a few weeks is almost certain to result in 
a complete failure. Some kinds of seeds retain their vital- 
ity for years, while others for only a tew months at most. 

The want of specific knowledge upon this point has 
been, the cause of many failures, and will probably con- 
tinue to be so until more general information is dissemi- 
nated. To more fully illusti-ate this point, I will suppose 
a case. Mr. B., a farmer at the West, wislies to gi-ow a 
quantity of the different kinds of maples, and he writes to 
some Eastern seedsman ordering two bushels of each of 
the following kinds : Sugar Maple, Norway Maple, Red 
Maple, Silver Maple, sending his order in the fall, knowing 
that at that time most trees ripen their seeds. But for 
once he has made a mistake ; and if he has sent his oi-der 
to an honest and intelligent seedsman, he will fill one half 
of Mr. B.'s order, and wnte him why he does not send him 
all the seeds ordered. But if he has sent his order to one 
who is not posted up in the matter, or who values money 
more than honesty, he will fit! the order complete, nnd 
the result will be that the seeds of the first two kinds will 
gi'ow, and the others not. 
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The lliid and Silver Maple lipen their seeds in spring cr 
early sumnier, about the first to the middle of June ill this 
vicinity, and they retain their vitality for only a few weeks. 
If sowed so soon as ripe, they will come up in a few days, 
and make a growth of one to three feet by the time the 
Sugar and Norway Maple seeds are ripe in autumn. 

If Mr. B. had been aware of this fact, he would have 
sent his order for them early in spring, and have directed 
that they should be forwarded to him in bags, or, what is 
better, baskets, but not in close boxes, for when eiccUided 
fi-oin the air, or closely packed together, they will heat, 
and soon be destroyed. These two vaiieties of maples are 
among the few forest tree seeds that absolutely demand 
immediate planting, and then they grow very readily. 
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CHAPTER III 

PKESERVING SEEDS. 



As before remarked, some kinds of seeds retain tlieir 
vitality for a long time, and others only for a sliort period. 
Those seeds that have a fii-m, horn-like covering, like the 
Locust, VirgiUa, etc., generally retain their vitality the 
longest, while the seeds of the Maple, Elm, and similar trees 
that have a very poi-oua coveiing, are comparatively shoit- 
lived. The size of the seed is no indication of its vital- 
ity; the largest may perish muoh sooner than the very 
smallest. 

The Black Walnut, Horse Chestnut, and Butternut will 
seldom if ever grow after the first season, while the Virgilla 
and Locust, which are (juite small, will germinate after 
having been kept for a dozen years. The vitality of all seeds 
may be retained for a much longer time than was evident- 
ly intended by Nature, if they are placed under the proper 
conditions. A cool, dry, and equal temperature appears 
to be the best adapted for the preservation of all seeds. 
The humidity of tlie atmosphere has also much to do in 
enabling them to retain their vitality, for while a warm, 
moist one is just suited to growth, it hastens the death of 
the seeds. For when the germinating powers of the seed 
have once been excited into growth, it can not be checked 
without injuring, if not wholly destroying, its vitnlity. A 
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■wami, dry atmosphere evaporates the moisture, causing 
them to slirivel, and thus destroys them. 

Some seeds, as the Chestimt, contain such a largis amoiiiit 
of albuminous matter that it is quite difficult to keep the 
temperature and humidity of the atmosphere just in the 
right state for their preservation. All suoh seeds should 
be placed in the grounfl, or on it, soon after they are ripe, 
and covered with leaves ov some similar material, follow- 
ing Nature's method, as they receive there the pi'oper de- 
gi-ee of warmth and moisture requisite to their preserva- 
tion, better than in any other situation. 



GATHERING AND 1 

Seeds should always be gathered in dry weather, and 
those kinds which are inclosed in an outer covering, like 
the Butternut, should be spread out in an airy situation 
until they are quite diy before being packed for ti-ansporta- 
tion. It is also advisable to di-y all tree seeds a little, bnt 
it must be varied according to the size and natural amount 
of moisture they contain. Those that possess a large 
amount either in their covering or In the seed proper are 
liable to heat if packed in close aii'-tight boxes. Baskets 
and bags, or boxes with small holes bored in them, should 
be used for the purpose, especially if the seeds are to re- 
main in them for several days. Sheets of paper, or layers 
of diy moss, may be placed between the layers of seeds to 
absorb the moisture, when necessary to pack the seeds be- 
fore they are suiScicntly dry. These remarks only apply 
to the larger seeds and those that naturally contain coit- 
eidci'abk uifnsture at the time of gathering. 
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The smaller seeds as well as larger ones that are inclosed 
in a dry covering, such as the Alder, Spruce, and Pine among 
the smaller, and Beech and Hickory among the larger, may 
be transported in bags, barrels, or tight boxes ; all that is 
necessary is to keep them dry while on transit 



TO OBTAIN SEED. 

Where shall we get our seeds? is a question that admits 
of only a very general answer. It is apparent to all, that 
where the trees grow, there will the seeds be found most 
abundant. 

The sections of country where the difierent trees most 
abound will he pointed out in the following pages. If in 
those sections there ai-e any persons who gather seeds for 
sale, whose address yon can obtain, they will be glad to 
famish you, otherwise you may have some acquaintance 
there who will take the trouble to gather them for you ; or, 
this failing, you eould write to a postmaster in the vicinity 
stating your desire, and asking him to aid you by giving you 
theaddressof someone who would be likely to furnish them, 
inclosing a prepaid envelope for the answer. Our country 
postmasters are generally accommodating men, and if you 
do not ask them to write a long letter and pay the postage 
themselves, on business which wholly benefits yourself, 
you will find them ready to do a favor even to a stranger. 
When you get the address of the person, write him stating 
in a few words what you desire ; and if he can not get the 
seeds for you, ask him if he can refer you to some one who 
can (always inclosing a postage stamp for reply). There 
art- Ui'.'^iy v^^y^ in which a coiTespondenc« may be brought 
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about between farmers, in different parts of the country, 
which would result in advantage to both parties. Seeds 
could be exchanged, and information upon various subjects 
given and received. If fanners would write and study 
more and work less, they would get rich sooner, live 
longer, and be more happy. 

When the seeds wanted can not be procured in this 
way, then write to some seedsman for them, always send- 
ing in your order early ; never wait until it is time to sow 
the seeds before ordering them. Few seedsmen save any 
more than they are likely to sell, not wishing to incur the 
expense of having a large quantity gathered to supply an 
uncertain demand. 

And here let me say to those who are about ordering 
seeds ; You will not only be more certain of getting what 
you want, but you will accommodate the seedsman by 
sending your order a month- — yes, six months — before you 
require them. It is not necessaiy that you should send 
the full amount of cost with the order, but you should 
send a smai! sum, unless yoa are personally known to the 
one to whom you send your order. If you with to buy 
fifty or one hundred dollars' woith, send five or ten dollai-s 
along with the order, as this will show that you aie in 
earnest and intend to buy what you have asked for, and 
your order will be put on the order-book. If you merely 
write saying that at some future time yow will want snch 
articles, ten to one your letter goes into the waste-basket 
and no notice taken of it. Perhaps Mr. Pcedsman has ten 
just such letters from different parties the same day youri 
reuuiicd him, and he kuows from past experience that pi'ob- 
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ably not more than one out of the ten will buy the seeds 
about which they have written to inquire. 

There has been for many years quite a demand for 
American forest tree seeds in Europe, and a few of our 
seedsmen have made a specialty of gathering them. There 
is an abundant supply, and our seedsmen possess the facil- 
ity and energy to meet the demand for any amount that 
may be required. But do send in your orders early. 
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CnAPTER IV. 

GEOWINQ yKOM CTHTINGS. 



There are a few kinds of trees that are more readily 
gi'own fl-om cuttings than from seeds, among which are 
the different species of Willow, Poplar, Buttonwood, etc. 
Sometimes seeds of other tinds can not be ohtained as 
readily as cuttings ; and when they are of varieties which 
can be easily propagated in this manner, then it will be 
desirable to do so.* When cuttings are to be grown in 
the open ground, it is best to cut them in the fall, so soon 
as they have cast their leaves, and heel them in, away 
from the frost, until spnng. 

The safest place to keep cuttings during winter is ia 
some dry place in the open ground, and either have them 
tied in small convenient bundles or laid in trenches, after 
which cover so deep that they will not freeze. 

The length of the cutting will depend somewhat upon 
the kind, but from six to twelve inches is usually the most 
convenient. If in bundles, they should he tied with tough 
willow, tarred twine, or some similar material, as ordinary 
hemp or cotton twine may become rotten before the 

° The Ecieniific horticulturist who haB pvopagating-houeeB at com- 
mand, cxperiencos no great difficulty in multiplyiug tUoae varieties of 
which he can not obtain seeds, or grow from ripe wood catlings, hy 
nsing the green growing wood in summer ; but such a pmcesti belODgs 
to him alono, and not tc| Uie common farmer, for whom this work is 
especially written. 
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cuttings are wanted for planting. In spring, so Boon as 
the weather is suitable, take out the cuttings and plant 
them in trenches made with a plow or spade, placing them 
two or three inches apart in the tow, and the rows fi-om 
iwo to four feet apart, according to the manner in which 
they are to be cultivated. The cuttings should be placed 
nearly their whole length in the ground, and in an up- 
right position, leaving only an inch or two above the sur- 
face, Pi'Css the soil firmly around them, and give the same 
care as for seedlings, with a similar soil and situation. 

These remarks apply only to deciduous trees, and ai-e 
general in their character. Specific directions as to 
whether the cuttings are to be made of young or old wood, 
will be noticed in anothei- place. In making the cuttings, 
it is always best to cut just below a bud, and squavc across 
instead of sh)ping, although it wdl make but little dif- 
ference except with those kinds *>hich have a large pith; 
with such kinds there is danger of too much water enter- 
ing the lower part of the cutting and causing it to decay 
before it can take root. But if cut off" just at the base of 
a bud, this is prevented, as at this point there is usually 
a cross section of wood entirely closing the space occupied 
by the pith in other portions of the stem. 

Some kinds of evergreen trees may also be readily prop- 
agated by cuttings. This is only advisable when seeds 
can not be obtained, or when it is desirable to multiply 
some particular variety upon whose seeds, if they were to 
be obtEuned, there could be no certainty of getting plants 
like the parent. The Arborvitics, Junipeis, Yews, eto., 
arc often successfully propagated without artificial heat 
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The cuttings of these are taken off early in the fall and 
placed in frames similar to the one described for seeds. 

Cuttings are made of tbe ends of the branches, and 
mainly of the present season's growth, with perhaps a lit- 
tle of the two-year-old wood attached. They should be 
three or four inches in length, and the leaves of the lower 
half cut away; cut off the lower end smooth and square 




Fig. 8. 

across the stem, being careiiil not to crush the wood. Fig. 
3 shows a cutting of Arborvita prepared for planting. 
Place these in the soil about one half their length, and in 
[■ows sis inches apart ; press the earth firmly about them ; 
give water sufficient to settle the soil ; they should be 
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covei-ed then, or so soon as the ground begins to freeze, and 
remain undisturbed until spring. If glazed frames can 
be put over them, and Itept partially shaded until covered 
for winter, it 'will facilitate the production of roots. They 
should be kept shaded until well rooted ; for if the sun is 
allowed to come fully upon them, it will excite the leaves 
into growth; and if no roots have been previously formed, 
no permanent growth can take place, and the cuttings die. 
Our object is to obtain roots first, afterward gi-owth of top. 

It is well known that roots will form at a much lower 
temperature than leaves ; and we take advantage of this 
fact by placing the cuttings in the frames, where they wUi 
remain so cool that there will be no growth of leaves, 
while the lower portion, which is underground, is in a posi- 
tion warm enough for the production of roots. 

Most of the evergreens emit roots very slowly from ripe 
wood cuttings. But if the frames are comparatively warm 
during winter (as they may be easily made by being well 
banked and covered), small roots will be produced by the 
time warm weather approaches m sprmg The cuttings 
should remain in the frames durmg the first summer, and 
be treated as though they were seedlin.^, being protected 
in winter. Cuttings of the young gt owing wood m sum 
mer can also be very readily gronn in a hot bed, but this 
requires more caii; than with npe wood, and very few 
would succeed if they attempted it, except those who fully 
■ understand the management of hot-beds. 

As I pi\3poEe to give only the most simple and eadeet 
modes of multiplying our forest trees, I will omil iurthftr 
particulars upon propagating them by cuttings, 
2* 
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CHAPTER V. 

BUDDING, GRAFTING, ETC. 

Otukk methods of propagating than those already given 
will seldom be employed or are necessary for those who grow 
trees for shelter or timber. There wUl, however, sometimes 
eases occur when, it would be quite advantageous even for 
the common farmer to propagate certain trees by other 
methods instead of cuttings and seeds. Trees will often 
vary considerably when grown from seeds. Maple seeds 
will certainly produce Maple trees ; still, occasionally, a 
seedling will be found that is quite distinct from all the 
others; and if it should possess some peculiar and striking' 
characteristic which it would be desirable to perpetuate, 
then we must have recourse to some other method of prop- 
agating it than that of seeds, because it would take a long 
time for the new variety to grow to a bearing size ; be- 
sides, its seeds would be just as likely to vary, and even 
more so than the seeds from which it was grown. 

When trees have once shown any considerable variation 
fi'om the original type, and the natural or fixed characters 
have changed, they are likely to sport more widely in the 
future generations than in the firet one. This principle is 
so well known among horticulturists, that they always 
strive, wlien operating with a distinct species, to so influ- 
ence it that its seedlings will be diferent from the parent 
plant. 
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A yaiiation is also often effected by moving a plant fi'ora 
its native country or soil to another; and when this change 
has once taken place, and the foundation of genei-atioii has 
been broken up, tben variations bccomo as common and 
apparently as natui-al as the fixed character was In the 
beginning. All, or nearly all, of our cultivated fruits and 
Bowel's are the results of the breaking up of the natural or 
original typos from which the different species were deriv- 
ed. Knowing this, we should always watch for variations, 
and when discovered, preserve them with great cai-e. 

When trees assume any particular form or character 
fi-oin the natural one, they are paid to sport, and thus we 
have as sports of the Maple the striped-leaved, pui-ple- 
leaved, etc. In nearly every species of ornamental trees 
we have such spoi-ts, and many of them are very beautiful, 
affoi-ding a most pleasing variety of color and fiirm of foliage, 
and perhaps all were derived fi'om a single species, though 
often several have contributed one or more of the number. 

Variations that possess any particular merit or value are 
rot common, still they are sufficiently so to warrant us to 
be on the look-out foi- them, especially when a large num- 
ber of seedlings ai-e givswn. It will always be worth 
while for the grower to carefully look over his seed- 
lings, and if he should discover any one or more that 
show any peculiar form or color of foliage, or any pai- 
ticular habit of growth different from the mass, let 
them be marked, and at the proper time taken up and 
planted by themselves, whore their future development 
maybe carefully observed. We have a fine pyramidal- 
growing Maple ; but a weeping one would be still more 
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desirable. Such atree will be produced, but when, or l»y 
whom, the future will unfold. 

When a really fine sport or variety has been produced, 
no time should be lost in multiplying it, as there is always 
danger of losing the original ; and if this should oecar, 
then all ia lost, unless we have propagated others from it. 
Now there are several ways of propagating such trees, but 
I shall mention only three, viz., Layeiing, Budding, and 
Grafting. 



This mode of propagating is almost as natural as that 
of seeds, as we see many plants that increase in this man- 
ner. Whenever the branches come in contact with the 
earth they emit roots ; these layers throw up shoots which 
form plants, trees, or shrubs, and their branches again 
bending to the ground repeat the process, and so on indef- 
initely. But with those trees of which we shall treat in 
the following pages, very few, if any, would increase in 
this manner unless assisted or compellfd to do so. The 
principle, or, more properly, the theory, of Layering may 
be explained as follows : 

A tree absorbs plant^food through its roots (this being 
always in the liquid form) ; it is then carried up through 
the alburnum (or what is commonly called the sap-wood) 
to the buds and leaves ; it is there assimilated chiefly by 
the leaves, and the more volatile poitions are given ofi'; it 
then returns downward through the inner bark, and be- 
tween it and the wood depositing a thin layer of alburnoua 
matter, which becomes sooo after ftilly formed wood. Now 
this material is deposited from the ends of the branches lo 
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the euils of the lowest root, so that we see that branches 
and roots are formed of one and the same msiterial ; and 
if we wish to convert a branch into roots at any particular 
point, we have only to give it an oppoitiitiity of escaping 
into a congenial and natural element. Consequently, when 
we wish to make a bi-anch produce roots so that it shall 
become capable of living independently of the parent 
plaiit, we bend it down and cover that portion on which 
we wish to produce roots, at the same time making an in- 
cision through the bark and into the wood, so as to aiTest 
or cut off the downward flow of sap at that particular 
point. This cutting the branch is not always necessary 
with all kinds to insure the production of roots ; still, it 
■hastens the process, even with those that produce their 
roots most readily. But we must not cut so deeply as to 
prevent the upward ^ow, because we wish the branch to 
live and grow until it has produced sufficient roots to sup- 




port itself. As a general rule, the branch may be cut half 
through, and on the under aide, and if slightly split, it will 
be all the belter. Fig. 4 shows a layer as it appeare when 
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buried in the soiJ. The incision is made in the bianch 
before bending it down, and the knife inserted just below 
a bud, passing into tlie wood, and tlien an inch or more 
lengthwise, the branch fonning what is termed a tongue — 
see fig, 4, a. A Looked peg ia usually employed to hold 
the layer in its place, as it is important that it should he 
held firm, so that it may not be swayed about by the wind. 

Layers may be made at almost any time, but they will 
root sooner if made in early or mid-summer than if made 
earlier or later. But as they should not be separated fi'om 
the parent plant until the wood is ripe in the fall, or the 
leaves have fallen, if from deciduous trees, it is well to 
make them in spring as soon as the trees have put forth 
their leaves, so that they shall have sufficient time to be- 
come well rooted by fall. 

Evergreen trees should be layered while the trees are in 
full growth, and not before or aftei'. It will sometimes 
require two seasons for layers of some trees to become 
sufficiently rooted to be separated ; it is therefoi-e necessary 
to carefully examine those that emit roots tardily before 
separating them. Some kinds of trees will produce roots 
when layered without cutting the branch — in fact, all will 
in time ; hut the surest way is to expose the alburnum to 
the soil. Sometimes a part of a tree, or a small branch 
thereof, will vary from the original ; when this occurs 
on a large tree, and where the branch can not be made 
to reach the ground, we must elevate the soil or some sim- 
ilar material to the part that we wish to propagate, un- 
less it be a variety which can be readily propagated from 
cuttings, b ids, or gi-afting. 
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Suppose a single branch of Beech should produce icaTos 
that were pure silver-white (and I know of one that does), 
and we wish to obtain plants from it ; as the Beech will 
not grow from cuttings, and is difficult to bud and gi'aft 
(at least the novice would find it so), we desire to ob- 
tain a layer ; now we have only to place a pot or box of 
soil near the branch so that we can layer it into the soil 
the same as we would if near the ground, after which it 
will be necessary to keep it moist to facilitate the produe- 




tion of roots. Fig. 5 shows a branch layei-ed in a pot 
that has had a piece taken from the side and the branch 
passed through it ; this crevasse is closed by a piece of 
board or uh'ngle placed on the inside of the pot ; the pot 
IS thtn filled with soil, and the branch is layered. It is 
« ell to surround the pot with moss, or several thicknesses 
ot cloth, so th^t the wind will not dry the soil too quickly, 
aa in that case it will require very frequent watering. 
^ lio\ will answer every purpose as well as a pot ; ali 
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that is necessary is to make the incision in the branch lie 
fore putting it in the earth, and then see that it does noE 
become so dry that the roots can not grow. 

EUDDIiiG. 

Budding consists in taking from one tree a bud, with a 
small piece of bark attached, and transfen'ing it to another. 
The tree upon which it is placed is called the stock. The 
limits of this operation are not very well defined ; but for 
all practical purposes it need not be extended beyond the 
members of the same genus ; that Is, Maples may be bud- 
ded on Maples ; and generally, the nearer related the 
species, the more successful the operation. But, like other 
rules in HoitictUture, there are exceptions, and sometimes 
by budding a weak-growing kind on a strong-growing one, 
we make a decided improvement. Again, it must not be 
supposed that all the individuals of one genus can be worked 
indiscriminately one upon another ; for the Black Mazzard 
Cherry of Europe and the Wild Black CheiTy of America 
are classed by our best botanists as belonging to one genus, 
still neither will grow upon tbe other. Many similar in- 
stances might be named ; in fact, to minutely describe all the 
vamtions which occur, or the different methods employed 
to reach the same results, would fill a volume by itself. 

Budding is usually performed in summer, just after the 
buds, or a portion of them, are fully developed on the 
young wood of the presiiut season's growth. The stuck 
into which the buds are to be inserted must also be in a 
similar condition, so that the bark will part i-eadily from 
the ivnod, ns the bud or the bark attached to it is to 
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be iuserted under the bark of the stock, and unless this 
can he done the operation will usually fail. "We have to 
depend upon assimilated or true sap to form the junction 
between the bud and stock, the same as we did with the 
layers to produce roots, for the operations are analogous ; 
only in budding, the albunious matter forms a union with 
the same material in the stock, while in the layer it is 
emitted in the form of roots. 



In fig. 6, a, we have a bud which is to be transferred to 
the stock ; a knife is inserted about one inch below it and 
passed upward, and brought out about a half inch above 
it, cutting out a piece of bark with a tliin slii-e of wood of 




a form as shown by tlie circular hue ni the figure. We 
now make a cut across the stock, cutting just through the 
bark, and then aLother longitudinally downward about an 
inch long, as shown in flg. 7 ; tlien insert the lower end of 
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the bark containing tlie bud under the bark of the stock at 
the point where the incisions meet, and presa it down to its 
place. If the bark of the stock is firm and does not part eas- 
ily, the edges must be lifted slightly so as to allow the bud 
to pass under it freely. If the portion with the bud does not 
pass completely under, then cut ofi' the bark at the upper 
end even with the cross cut in the stock so that it shall fit 
it smoothly. In fig. 7 a bud is shown taken out after the 
upper end has been cut off to fit. And on this is also 
shown a portion of a leaf stem as it is usually left. When 
buds are taken from the young wood, the leaves are cut 
off, leaving only about a half inch of the lower portion of 
the stem. 

\fter the bud is inserted, it is then secured in its place 
bj a ligature, which may be of bass bark, 
woolen jJin, soft twine, or some similar 
matoiii! Fis 8 shows a bud as it appears 
when tiel m its place. The stock should 
not be o\er an inch in diameter, nor much 
Icsf than one half inch, whether it be upon 
the mam stem of a seedling or upon the 
blanch of a Kige tree. After the bud has 
firmly united to the stock, which will usual- 
ly be m t\>o or three weeks, the ligatui-e 
should be loosened, or removed entirely. 
^s 8 The bud is not expected to push into growth 

until the next spring (nor is it desirable that it should, 
though It sometimes wdi), at which time the stock above 
the bud ehonld be cut away and the bud allowed to grow 
nndistnrbed. If spron!s appear on the stouk they should 
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bo removed, so that all the strength may 
bo given to the bud. 

The implement with which this operation 
is performed is called i budding knife, 111 1 
they are m ide of different foims but the 
one in common use m the laiger niirseni.8 
in this vicinity is simil-ir in form to the one 
shown m fig S It is heie shown of lull 
size, and mtj be made expressly tor the 
purpose , or any smill knife with a tliin 
blade of good matenal mavhi\e the ^n\ 
rounded, and mil inswei leiy well unk 
a large number of trets aie to be buddc 1 
then it mil be well to get knues midt 
expi-esslj for the purpose The lounded 
end is used to lift the b^ik of the "itot 
instead of using a tiiin ivory handle, as 
seen on old-time budding knives. 



ANNULAR BUDDING. 

This differs fiom the preceding in two 
particulars : first, the bud is not inserted 
under the barb of the stoek, but is fitted 
to it. A ring of bark passing completely 
around the stem upon which is a bud, is , 
taken from a branch, and a similar ring is | 
cut from the stock, and the bud and bark I 
»re fitted into this and then carefully tied I 
in its place. The branch from which the 
bud is taken and the stock to which it i 
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affixed, should he of nearly the same size. Fig. 10 shows a 
stock and the ring of bart, with bud ready to be clasped 
arouod it. Second, it differs irom the 
other mode of budding because it may 
be pei-foi-med as readily in spring, when 
the bark first begins to peel, as at any 
^m^ ^ffif £ other time, and is just as certain at that 




The other modes of budding may 
diso be performed in spring, but not 
iiith so much certainty of success as 
m summer. Annular budding is not a 
tommon practice, because it is too 
tedious; yet it is an excellent method 
o{ propagation where only a few trees 
ire to be worked. Some of our forest 
tiees, especially the Chestnut, are read- 
Av budded in this manner. 



GRAFTING. 

Grafting is a very common mode of propagating 
trees, and it should be — ■ but is not — understood by 
every farmer in the land ; for there is not one among 
them all who has not occasion to graft some fi-uit or 
forest tree every year of his life. Cleft grafting is the 
most common mode, and is chiefly employed when the 
stock is considerably larger than the graft. It is generally 
done in spring, just before the leaves push, or, in other 
words, just as the buds begin to swell, and is performed aa 
follows. 
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The stock, whether it he a hranch of a large tree or a 
jouTig seedling of one or two inches In diameter, is cut 
off square across with a saw ; it is then split with a chisel 
or knife, and the cleft kept open by a wedge until the 
graft (which is usually called a cion) is inserted ; the cion 
is usually made from a young branch of the last year's 
growth, about three inches long, containing two or three 
buds. The lower end is made wedge-shape, the two sides 
being sloped about an inch and a half; it is then inserted 
in tiie cleft, care being taken that the outside of the wood 
of the cion and stock are just even, or, in other words, that 
the inside of the bark of each meets that of the other. 
The wedge employed to keep the cleft open is withdrawn 
when the cions are inserted. Two 
cions may be inserted in each stock, 
if it be more than an inch in diame- 
ter; but only one should be allowed 
to grow, always reserving the best, 
after it is known that both have 
nnited. Fig. II shows a stock cleft 
grafted, also a cion ready for inser- 
tion. After the cions have been 
fixed in place, the end of the stock 
and down the eleft should be cov- 
ered with grafting-wax, to prevent Fig, 11. 
the wind drying the exposed wood, as well as to exclude 
air and water and preventing a union taking place. 




SPLICB GRAFTING. 

employed when the stock and < 
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nearly the same size, and is pei-forraed al the same time 
of year as the preceding. The stock is cut off with an 
upward slope, inakiiig the e'^posed wood perfeotly smooth ; 
a cion of two to tour inches long is cut off with the same 
^lope ^s the stock, and fitted to it, being careful to have 
the wood and bark on one side fit exactly. It would be 
better if both did, but tbis cin not be done unless the cion 
and itock ^re of an exict size, which it would be difficult 
to always ha\e A bmall cleft or split maybe made in the 



stock and 




Kg. IJ. 



about inidw iy on the slope, forming a 
tongue on both ; these are tben inserted 
one into the other, which will hold the 
cion firmly in its place. Fig, 12 shows 
the operation better than words can de- 
scribe it '", the stock; b, ciou ; a, bad 
on (,ion, the union being formed by a 
tongued splice ; d shows a cion without 
being tongued. The common splice with- 
out the tooj^ne is tbe best for the coarse, 
brittle woods; but when it is fine-gi-ain- 
ed and tough, and cuts smooth, then the 
tongue can be employed with benefit. 
The junction between the stock and graft 
should be covered with waxed cloth 
wound around tightly, so that it shall 
hold it firmly in place. 



GEAFl'lXG-WAK. 

There are as many different recijies for making grafting- 
n-ax as there are modes of grafting, yet I have not learned 
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that any of the new compositions are better than the old, 
consequently I wH! give the method of making that which 
a century has proven to be good. The ingredients are 
beeswax, vesin, and tallow in the following proportions : 
one pound of taliow, two pounds of beeswax, and four 
pounds of resin melted together. If to be used in cool 
wealher, add a little more tallow. If waxed cloth is want- 
ed, take common muslin or calico and spread the wax on 
it when it is melted ; or the cloth may be dipped in the 
wax when it is quite hot, so that but little will adhere. 
The wax or waxed cloth will remain good for years, and 
will always be found quite handy to cover the wounds of 
trees that may be accidentally made while working among 
them, A wound covered so soon as made will soon heal 
over, when, if exposed to the air, it may be the cause of 
disease that will eventually destroy the tree. 
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CHAPTER YI. 

TR AN SrL ANTING. 

Most of our young seedling trees, as well as those from 
cuttings, will need transplanting after the first season's 
growth. But like all the other operations, it requires only 
ordinary judgment to determine this point. If the young 
trees have grown vigorously, and are likely to be too na.nch 
crowded before another season's growth is over, then they 
should be taken up and given more room. But if they 
have made only a moderate growth, and are not standing 
too thickly, they may i-emain in the seed-bed another year. 

Another point must also be settled by the grower, and 
that is, whether it is better to take up the young plants in 
the fall and heel them in for pi-otcction in winter, or let 
them remain in the bed. If the ground is of a kind that 
usually heaves {as it is termed) in winter, thereby endan- 
gering the yonng plants, then it would be better to take 
all the plants up in the fall. 

Some kinds, like the Maple and Elm, make an abundance 
of fibrous roots the first year, and are in no danger of be- 
ing thrown out even upon wet soil ; while some others, like 
the Oak and Hickory, make one long, carrot-like root the 
first year with few small roots, and are very liable to be 
thrown out unless the soil is very dry and porous. I have 
ii'fw particular reference to young seedling deciduous 
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trees. Wlien they become larger, say four to sis years 
olJ, the fall is then the preferable time to transplant, as 
the ground becomes settled about the roots during win- 
ter, and wounds upon them will form rootlets mach earlier 
in the spring than if transplanting is delayed until that 
time. But fall planting is usually done too late, and the 
ground does not get well settled around the roots before 
it freezes. If done at all at tbis season, it should be just 
B n tl 1 a fall or have ceased acting on the 

J 1 nt In t f the countiy where the fall of the 

leaf s mm d t ly loUowed by cold freezing weather, 
tnn pi nt n 1 e t es should be defeiTed to early spring. 
N th f th 1 1 1 de of Kew York city I would not ad- 
vise planting any yearling or two-year-old trees in the fall, 
as the roots of such are not unusually large or numerous 
enough to bold tbem fii-mly, and tbey are more likely to 
be injured by the frost than if planted in the spring, when 
they will have time to become well rooted before being 
subjected to cold weather. But when young trees are to 
be transplanted from seed or cutting bed, they should be 
taken up in the fell and fully prepared for planting in 
spring. 

This prepsi-ation consists mainly in cutting off the tap- 
root and all the side branches. Fig. 13 shows a one-year 
seedling Black Walnut, the cross line, c, indicating the 
point where it should be cut off One third to two thirds 
of the length of the tap-root should be cut away, aa it 
facilitates the emission of side roots when planted again. 
These side or latei-al roots spread through the soil, giving 
the tree a wider range for obtaining food than if the 
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growth of tlie tap-root was encomngwl. 
Tims by changing the habit of thu 
plant we increase its growth. 

Seedling trees of one season's growth 
seldom have many side branches ; but 
when there are any, it is beat to cut 
them entirely away, preserving only 
the one main stem. The main shoot 
should not be disturbed, except in some 
particular cases that may occur, as we 
wish to got a straight slem at the 
start, no matter \s-hether we wish to 
head it back in after years or not. 
Long and elaborate essays upon the 
cutting off the tap-root are to be found 
in neariy all of our largei- worts on 
Horticulture, some in I'uvor of; and 
otiiers denouncing, the practice with 
. all the theory at command. I believe 
I it to be best to cut them off, as it ren- 
dere the young tree more convenient 
to plant, besides placing it in a position 
most favorable to its future growth. 

When we allow the plants to remain 
in the seed-beds two years, there will 
be more or less side hranches upon 
them. It is hest to cut most of these 
off— all the largest, at least, as by do- 
ing this wc preserve the equilibrium 
between root and top, as more or less 
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roots are destroyed in taking up, besides the cutting off 
the lower poi'tion of the main root. 

Trees grown from cuttings will have no tap-root, and 
consequently will not require the same pruning as seed- 
lings. But they will usually have much larger and 
stronger side roots as well as branches. Both should be 
shortened, to make them more convenient for handling aa 
well as planting. The general fifgm which such trees will 
naturally take can be readily seen when young, and the 
pruning should be made in accordance with the purpose 
for which they are intended. The trees may now be plant- 
ed in nursery rows, where they can be cultivated, or where 
they are wanted for a forest They will be better if 
planted in a nursery and well cultivated for a few years, 
eay until they are four to eight feet high, and then planted 
where it is intended they should remain. The root prun- 
ing and transplanting when young, as well as the after- 
cultivation, makes the plants throw out an abundance of 
fibrous roots, which enables us to transplant them in aller- 
years with the greatest ease and s; 
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CHAPTER VII. 

TEANSPL Annua LABGB TREES. 

Sometimes it will be desirable to transplant large trees, 
and whether from the nursery or forest, the roots will be 
more or less broken. The ends tbat were cut off by the 
spade will be left very rough. Before being planted again, 
these bi'olien roots should bo removed, and the ends made 
as smooth as possible, for it is from these wounds that most 
of the Dew roots are formed. If the roots are left in a 
rough state, the water enters the pores and they soon com- 
mence to decay ; and when this once begins, it will very 
often continue until the whole root is dead, and disease 
communicated to the tree that will sooner or later be the 
means of destroying it. I consider root pi'uning of so 
much importance that I never plant a tree of any kind, 
large or small, without first examining the roots, making 
every rough end and bruised spot smooth. Never plant a 
tree that has any dead or diseased roots ; better have but 
a part of one good, sound root than a dozen that are un- 
healthy. 

When roots are so long as to mate it inconvenient to 
plant the tree and have the roots spread out at full length, 
they may be cut off, always making the cut from the under 
side upwaivl and outward. Fig. 14, B, shows a root prop- 
erly cut, and A, one improperly. When roots are cut off 
in transplanting, a corresponding quantity of the branches 
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should be removed. If no roots have been destroyed, hav 
ing been moved from the soil where they had become fixed, 
it requires some time for them, to adapt 
themselves to their new position and 
draw sufficient sustenance from the soil 
to support a new growth. 

Because roots are in soil is no evi- 
dence that they can take up that which 
they need fi-om it, for they require 
contact by growth before they can ab- , 
sorb plant-food to any considerable 
amount. It therefore becomes indis- ^'s- ^*- 

pensabie that we should remove a portion of the branches, 
that they may not call for more nutiiment than the roots 
are capable of supplying. It may not be positively neces- 
sary to save the lile of the tree or insure a rapid growth, 
still experience proves it to be beneficial, although some 
theorists have labored long and faithfully to convince the 
practical planter who freely amputates roots and branches 
that he does not understand his business. 

The novice in these matters has only to ask himself the 
question, What is my object in perfonning this or that 
operation ? in other words, keep thinking as he progresses 
with his work. If he wants his tree to grow low and 
spreading, he must see that it is necessary to give it room 
to do so, and if it does not take that form, cut off the 
leading shoot and compel it. If he wants the opposite, 
then tiim ofT the lower branches, and not give the tree so 
much room to spread. 

Ev<'rv one who has ever seen a forest must have observ- 
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ed that the more ci-owded the trees the more slender in 
growth — the upper branches seeking the light, and the 
lower ones dying for the want of it. 

Never cut away a branch unless you can satisfactorily to 
yourself answer the question wAy. In such matters I 
would much rather trast to the common sense of the novice 
(if he will use it) than to the professional gardener who 
walks in the path which has been made for him by others, 
and who is afraid to deviate for fear of losing his way. 

It is not a general practice to prune evergreen trees at 
the time of transplanting, but with most kinds it can be 
done with safety and with benefit. Evergreen trees usual- 
ly do not extend their roots so widely as the deciduous 
trees, consequently they are more readiiy taken up entire, 
therefoi-e obviating to some extent the necessity of lessen- 
ing the branches. 

When planting a tree of large size, say from ten to 
twenty feet high, and one that has large lateral roots, we 
should endeavor to make the soil under it of such a con- 
sistency that it will settle evenly — not more in the center 
than upon the outsides, for in that case there would be a 
vacuum left under the center of the tree, which should be 
avoided. If the roots are not sufficiently strong to hold 
up the tree and the soil above, then they become bent and 
thrown ont of their natural position, which in most trees 
is at a slight angle from the stem downward. 

Very few persons will go to the expense of properly 
prepanng soil for the reception of trees. TJndcrdraining 
and thorough subsoiling should always be done if it is clay 
or heavy loam. Some will endeavor to make up for their 
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neglect by digging lai-ge, deep holes, filling them np with 
good soil, and on this plant thdr trees. This is a very 
good plan, and the larger they are made the better. But 
on clayey soils they often become mere reservoirs that re- 
ceive all the surface-water for several yards about the tree, 
making a mud-iiole instead of a dry place. 

The shape in which holes are generally dug is only mak- 
ing a bad matter worse ; that is, making them deeper in 
the center than upon the outside, so that when filled up to 
the proper height to receive the tree, there is a greater 
depth of loose soil under the center, where there is less use 
for it, than at the extremities of the roots. The proper 
shape in which to leave the subsoil in the bottom of the 
hole is in the form of a dome. When the hole is filled up 
to where you wish to set the tree, you have less loose soil 
under the center than at the extremities of the roots, 
which entirely obviates the difficulty mentioned abore. 
As the water passes down through the soil and reaches this 
cone, it settles away from the tree instead of remaining 
under it. Fig. 15, A, shows the form of the bottom of the 
hole when ready for the tree. If a post auger is bored 
down in two or more places around the outside of the 
hole, B, B, it will be found very beneficial in carrying off 
the surplus water. Some may object to this form of leav- 
ing the bottom, as it will not leave as much room for the 
center or tap-root. But we are supposing that the trees 
have been carefully prepared when young, and the tap-root 
cut away at the proper tima 

In planting trees of large size, it becomes necessary that 
we shoult! use some means by which we can keep them 
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firm in their places until fibrous roots obtain a better Uold 
of the soil than they had when flret planted. The oscilla^ 
ing of the Btem displaces the roots, and though but little, 
it will often he sufficient to break the connection of the 
youug rootlets with the soil, thereby cutting off the aoarces 
through which food must come. To prevent this, a great 
variety of means have been employed. Tlie usual method 
is to plant a stake with the ti-ee, reaching several feet up 
the stem, and make the two fast together with some hark, 
straw, or soft rope. Sometimes two stakes arc employed, 
being driven a foot or more from, the tree on opposite sides, 
and the tree made fast to these with rope or sti-aw ties. 
Another method is to drive four stakes on opposite sides 
and several feet from the tree, and from these extend a 
strong wire to the upper portions of the stem. This, with- 
out douht, is the surest means of keeping the tree in its 
place, and especially for those kinds which have few if any 
large roots. But it must be remembered that plants aa 
well as animals need exercise, and no tree will remain 
healthy or grow as vigorously in a position where it can 
not have the exercises which Nature designed it should, 
though it is veiy probable that depriving the stem for one 
season of the slight movement which it naturally receives 
would not injure it to any conceivable amount. But these 
appliances are not veiy ornamental, and are sometimes 
very inconvenient, especially when you wish to cultivate 
the ground about the tree, which should be done the first 
year after planting, if no longer. I have practiced the fol- 
lowing method of staking large trees that have strong 
lateral roots, and find it answers the purpose better than 
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any Other I have tried. Miike some stakes, two or mora 
feet in length, of good strong wood, leaving a branch four 
or five inches long on one side, and about the same distance 
from the end — fig. 16. If trees are not handy 
to make these from, some plank will answer aa 
well, cutting a notch in the edge. When the 
tree is placed at the proper depth, drive these 
stakes down by the side of the largest roots so 
that the hook will clasp and hold the i-oot 
firm. See fig. 15. Three or four of these will 
be sufficient for each tree, unless they are very 
large. Fill up the hole as usual, covering up 
the stakes ; they will i-ot away in two or three 
years ; if not, they will do no harm. By fol- 
lowing this plan you have no wires or other 
Fig. 18. unsightly machinery in view, leaving the stem 
and branches fi-ee, while the roots arc kept as firm in 
their place as could be dcsii-cd. 

DEPTH TO PLANT TREES. 

No tree taken from nursery or forest should be planted 
ny deeper than when in its original position.. But aa the 
newly moved soil will usually settle somewhat, both that 
which is under as well as that which is put over the roots, 
it is best to provide for this by placing the tree a little 
higher in the soil and covering the roots a little deeper so 
as to allow for this settling. 



3ES POK SHELTER. 

for shelter, much depends upon the 
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amount of land to be used for that pui-pose. If only a few 
feet in width can be spared, then those kinds must bo 
selected which will afford the most protection for the space 
occupied. When only a narrow belt is to be planted, then 
evergreen trees are the most suitable. Soil and situation 
will also determine in a measure what particular Taiieties 
are best adapted for the purpose. Some kinds will grow 
almost equally well upon low, wet soil as in a high and dry 
situation, while otbere make but a poor growth if planted 
in any soil which differs much from the one in which they 
naturally grew. Hemlock will grow in a low, wet situa- 
tion, provided there is a gravelly or stony subsoil ; but 
they will seldom attain a large size, and they will always 
be more or less diseased. A moist, deep loam is the best 
suited to them — a cold, clayey soil the very woi-st. Arbor- 
vitass. White Cedar, and Balsam Fir will do well on low 
land. The Arborvitje will also do well on quite dry soil. 
The Balsam Fir and White Cedar do moderately well, 
but prefer a moist soil. Therefore, in planting a belt of 
trees, if the soil is variable, use trees of different kinds, 
unless one kind is preferred and the preparation of the 
ground to suit is not an objection. The Hemlock is cer- 
tainly one of the most beautiful of evergreen trees. No 
foreign variety excels it in graceful foliage or richness of 
color, I would place this at the head of the list of ever- 
green trees for the purpose of shelter or as a single speci- 
men tree. It grows well when planted in masses, and 
never looks stiff and formal when grown in lai^e belts or 
hedges. It is of rapid growth, and transplants with ease 
wJiou grown in a nui-sery fi-otn seed. There ai-e various 
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Other kinds which will also make an excellent screen, but I 
can not name them all in this place. 

To make a screen that will not occupy more than ten 
feet wide only, a single i-ow should be planted. The trees 
should be at least three feet apart for a healthy growth, 
and if they remain in the nuraery nntii they are four to six 
feet high, they should be planted four to six feet apart. If 
planted upon very dry soil, it is well to mulch the gnrface 
of the soil for three or four feet wide on each side the row ; 
or, in place of this, keep the surface of the soil loose and 
free of weeds with a hoe for two or three years, or nntil 
the lower branches spread sufficiently to shade the ground. 
Always plant when the soil is moist, but not wet, and take 
up the trees with as much soil adhering to the roots as pos- 
sible. Late spring, after the ground has become settled, is 
the best time to transplant evergreen trees at the North. 

Some persons trim their evergreen trees, when planted 
in belts, so as to give them a hedge-like appearance. 
This is a matter of taste ; but for my part I prefer an 
undulating, irregular appearance to that of a stiff, m.o- 
notonous one, which is oflen seen displayed where we 
would least expect it. A hedge is one thing, and a belt 
of trees for protection is quite another. Two or three rows 
'of trees are much better, when the land can be spared, 
than a single row ; besides, it gives a more solid and noble 
appearance to the place which it surrounds. 

When two or more rows are planted, the trees may be 
planted farther apart, and alternately, as shown in diagram, 
******! or when three or more rows are used, fol- 
lowing the same plan, thus giving an equal space to each 
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tree. When we get beyond four or five rows, then some 
of the deciduous trees may be employed with the ever- 
greens, but it is better not to intcnningle them, but place 
them on one side, as this mode is much preferable to mix- 
ing together, as is sometimes done. If you form groups, 
then evergreen and deciduous trees may be planted to- 
gether, as sufficient space can be given each for full devel- 
opment. It will often occur that only a large single group 
of trees is wanted to break the wind fi'om some particular 
direction. In such cases grouping the different varieties of 
evergreen trees, interspersed with the deciduous, would 
certainly give a more pleasing effect than to have it made 
up of any particular kind ; but the arranging of groups 
belongs to the landscape gardener, upon whose grounds I 
do not wish to trespass — at least not here. Deciduous 
trees are not so suitable for protection as evergi-eens, unless 
planted in large numbers. It will, however, oilen be econ- 
omy to plant them in situations where they will afford 
sheltei", and at the same time be growing for other pui^ 
poses. 

If a rapid growth is required, it is best to plant in rows, 
not only for convenience in cultivating them while young, 
but as they are thinned from time to time, the spaces be- 
tween the trees can be left more uniform, allowing each to 
occupy a certain amount of room. Trees which have equal 
space on all sides will grow more uniformly than when 
crowded on one side and an abundance of room on an- 
other. How far apart trees should be planted at the be- 
ginning, must depend upon the purpose for which they are 
gi-own. If they are of a kind which will be valuable i\ Iil'd 
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young, then plant very thickly, and thin out as requif- 
ed ; but if only wanted when, they become large, then 
plant at a considerable distance, for if allowed plenty of 
room, they will of course grow more rapidly than when 
crowded. The value of some kinda of timber is increased 
by the rapidity of its growth, but with other kinds, that 
which gi-ows most slowly is the best. 

A Locust or Red Cedar that grows forty feet high in 
ten years is not so good as one that takes twenty years to 
reach that heigkt. But a thrifty, rapjd-growing Hickory is 
much tougher and better than one that grows very slowly. 

MIXING VAItlETIES. 

Planting several kinds together is an old English cus- 
tom, the utility of which is at least questionable. Ko two 
varieties will grow with equal vigor upon the same soil, 
consequently the moi-e rapid growing are constantly en- 
croaching upon the weaker. If a variety requires protec- 
tion, then plant a kind which does not need it in such a 
position as to afibrd that piotection, but do not intermingle 
them. Let each kind be entirely separate, and still tho 
weak will be benefited by the close proximitj- to ttie 
stronger. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

PEUNina OP poBBsr trees. 



This ia another subject upon which there haa been mnch 
discussion, and the more the subject is agitated the greater 
becomes the number of opinions and theories. While the 
trees remain in the nni'sery I'ows they require annual prun- 
ings in oi-der that we may have them of the pi'oper shape 
when required for permanent plantations. It is not desir- 
able to prune them severely, but only to give the growth 
the proper direction. Sometimes there will be several 
leading shoots, and tlie tree will assume the shape of a 
shrub more than of a tree. In such cases, all the shoots, 
except the strongest, should be cut away close to the main 
Btock. All suckers from near the base of the tree should 
be annually cut off The trees should also be trimmed up 
— that is, the lower branches cut off smooth to the stem, 
epecially when the trees are wanted for timber. A straight 
stem is always desirable, and it can not be had with some 
varieties unless the knife is frequently used. If the trees 
are properly prnned when young, there wi!i he no neces- 
sity of taking off largo branches when they become old. 
Too many branches must not be taken (rff at one time, as 
leaves are indispensable to growth ; butyfung trees may 
produce more leaves than is necessarj' for a healthy growth, 
and a reduction in number mav increase rather than de- 
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crease strength, as it will enable those leaves that remain 
to enlarge aud act witli more vigor than if all hud remain- 
ed. Some varieties will require bat little pruning, while 
othera imperatively demand it at least once a year, or very 
little progress will be observed. 

Pruning should not be practiced to such an exterrt that 
the ti'ee will be eventually weakened or chucked in growth. 
Keither should too many of the lower branches be taken 
off at one time, but expose the stem gradually to the sun, 
A tree when grown in the open field will usually produce 
branches sufficient to shade the whole of its stem. This 
appears to be not only natural but beneficial, for when the 
stem is fully exposed to the sun the bark becomes dry an<3 
hot, and the flow of sap is i-etarded in its circulation. It 
is only while young and the bark thin that any particular 
injury will he perceived. The stems of trees do not re- 
quire the dii-eet rays of the Bun, but the leaves can not 
exist long without them. 

When trees are grown in nurseries, the stems are par- 
tially shaded, consequently the lower branches are not re- 
quired for shade, but only to assist growth untU a sufficient 
number of others have been produced, so that their services 
can be dispensed with without injury to the tree. 

Trees when standing alone should have at lea»t tww 
thii-ds of their height occupied with branches. But when 
grown in thickets, and for the purpose of producing tim- 
ber, this rule may be reversed, and the branches occupy 
only one third, varying the rule according to the natural 
habit of the tree. If it is one of those which produce a 
conical head, like the Balsam, Tulip, and Larch, tlicn allow 
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one half the height for the branches. Any one w ho n-ill 
observe the natural habit of a tree will soon learn how it 
should be pruned to make it serve the purpose for which 
it is wanted. It can be made crooked or straight, with 
many stems or one, for trees are not so intractable as is 
sometimes supposed, 

I think there is little need of my warning the novice in 
forest tree culture of the injury which may result ii-oni 
pruning too much, because we see that there are too many 
eases of failure from not pruning enough, even among those 
who profess to thoroughly understand the laws of vege- 
table physiology. 

We often see young trees that have become stunted in 
growth, and no amount of manure or cultivation will set 
them growing. Many a professional gardener will give 
physiological lectures upon their case, explaining the reason 
of their perversity, when, if he would take his knife and 
cut the tree down to the ground, or severely head it back, 
it would make a growth of several feet before he gets 
through with hts Ie<;ture, or searching for reasons why the 
nitrogen and ammonia in the manure, or the superphos- 
phate which had been applied, did not act on the vital 
functions of the tree. 

PRUNING KVEKGEEENS. 

Evergreen trees will submit to the knife as well as decid- 
uous ti-ees ; but as they are not likely to be so generally 
grown for timber as the othera, it will not be necessary to 
go into detail as to the best method of prunuig them. As 
A general ralo, they should not bt- prune<l when young, un- 
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less it is for the purpose of giving t!jcm some particular 
siiiipe. Wlien several leaders are produced, the tree gi'ows 
too broad in proportion to its height, then take out all but 
oLie ; or if any side branches gi-ow beyond and out of pro- 
portion to others, cut them back. They may be headed 
back or trimmed up to suit our purpose ; but this pruning 
may be delayed until the tree has become well established 
and five to ten feet ija height. 

The planter has only to keep in view the object to be 
obtained : If the trees are wanted for long, straight tim- 
ber, then long, erect stems will be i-equired ; but if for 
screens, than preserve as many lower branches as possible, 
to give density to the tree. 

When trees are grown for ornament, and are given 
plenty of room, very little pruning is required, as they will 
usually take a natural form, which is always more beauti- 
ful to those who have acquired a correct taste than any dis- 
tortion that may be given by the pruner. 

Every tree-grower should study the natural habits of 
the tree, and then he can mold it to his liking and make it 
subservient to his wishes. 

TIME TO FBTINB. 

Pruning should never be performed at a time when the 
sap will flow from the wound, as this would not only 
weaken the ti-ee, but the exuding sap covera the wound, 
and often causes the exposed wood to decay. Our object, 
therefore, should be to choose a time when the tree will 
not bleed (as it is termed), and the wound made will be 
covered with new wood the soonest. For this purpose 
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tliere is no better time than in Bummcr, after tho leaves 
have become fully formed and the tree has commcmeed to 
make a new growth. The wound made will have sufficient 
time for healing over, or partially so, duiung summer, and 
few tiees will bleed at this time, and none enough to 
injure them. 

Pruning may also be done any time in summer, fall, or 
early winter, but should not be perfoi-med in the latter 
part of winter or just as the spring approaches, for at this 
season there ia more or less danger of the tj-ees bleeding. 
Some varieties may be pruned at any time without any ap- 
parent injury, and those kinds from which the sap flows 
but very little may be pruned in winter, any time before 
the cold weather has passed, as one cold night will so dry 
the wounds that no sap will exude. There are other kinds, 
like the Maple, which, if \vounded in winter, will be most 
sure to bleed at the approach of warm weather. Mid- 
summer is the best time to prune all resinous trees, as well 
as those that produce gum. 

"When trees are transplanted, they should be pruned at 
the time, as no tree will bleed after the i-oots have been 
separated from the soil. If we cut off a branch of the 
Bii'ch or Maple in early spring, the sap will flow very 
rapidly from the -wound ; but if we dig up the tree, the 
sap will cease flowing in a few moments. 

IMPI.EMEJSTS USED IN PRCNINO. 

The common pruning-knife is the best implement for 
pruning small trees ; but when large branches are to be 
removed, a fine tooth-saw may be used, always smoothing 
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the wound with a shai-p knife or chisel. An application of 
some material which wilt cover the wound and exclude 
water, is often beneficial where large wounds are made, 
but it is not necessary when only small branches are taken 
ofi; Various compositions are in use for this purpose, but 
common grafting-wax applied when warm, or gum-shellac 
dissolved in alcohol and applied with a brush, will exclude 
the air perfectly until there will be but little danj^er of 
decay. 
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Jt is not to be Biipposod that the intelligent farmer who 
may at any time be in want of a stake for his sled or 
grapevine will wait until Home particular season befoi-e 
he cuts it ; neither will be consult some old-time almanac 
to learn whether the sign ia right, or the moon is of 
the proper age — for such superstition belongs to the past, 
as the moon has not the influence on vegetation that our 
grandfathers believed in their time. There are, however, 
certain seasons in which it is more convenient to cut tim- 
ber than in others. 

Many persons assert that if a tree is cut in October or 
November, the wood will be much more durable than if 
cut in April or May. Under some circumstances this may 
be true ; in others, it is not. In the spring the sap is in a 
fluid state, and the outer portions of the tree contain more 
water than in autumn, consequently if cut at this time, and 
no opportunity given it to get rid of this excess of moisture, 
it will decay more rapidly than if cut when comparatively 
dry. The bark is also soft at this time, allowing those in- 
sects which deposit their eggs that produce the various 
worms — lars'ffi — a better opportunity for doing so. Every 
farmer will have obser\-ed that his Hickory and some 
other kinds of wood will be infested with worms and be- 
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come (as often termed) powder-ported. The old Hemioek 
stumps and logs are often found quite filled with large, 
whitish worms of two or more inehes in length. The Lo- 
cust, the Wild Thorn-Apple, Beech, and many other kinds 
of trees, are much infested with borers, and very few trees 
are entirely exempt. 

Some kind of insects attack the trees while they are 
growing, while others do so only when they are decaying. 
All these borers or worms are hut the larva; of some kind 
of winged insect hatched from, theii" eggs, deposited in or 
under the hark or soft wood at some period of its gi-owth 
or decay. Some species of these worms feed entirely upon 
live wood, while others upon that which is dead or decay- 
ing. The habits and appearance of most of these insects 
are well known to entomologists, and iiiUy described in the 
various works on that subject. 

When trees are cut down in the fall, the sap which was 
in a fluid state in the spring has now become wood, and 
the oater surface is comparatively dry, so much so that 
few insects have the power of inserting their ovipositor 
(egg placer) into or through the bark, consequently a less 
number of eggs will be deposited than if the tree had 
been cut in the spring. But when we cut small timber 
for posts, stakes, etc., it ie always best to take off the bark, 
for if left on it will absorb and retain moisture to an ex- 
tent that will hasten the decay of the -wood. If cut in 
spring, the bark comes off readily and leaves the wood 
clean ; but at any other time it is removed with difficulty. 
Thus there appeai-s to be an objection to both seasons, and 
no intermediate one is any better. When large trees ai-e 
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cut, such as are suitable for hewn timber, boards, rails, 
etc., if placed in a position where they will soon becomo dry 
and seasoned, there is probably no choice in the season. 

From the observation which I have been able to make 
in cutting and using more or less timber, from my boyhood 
to the present lime, 1 have come to the conclusion that 
trees cut in spring and immediately stripped of their bark, 
and then exposed fully to the sun and air so that the sur- 
face will soon dry, will last as long and be as durable in 
any position as when cut at any other time. 

All stakes and posts which are to be set in the ground 
should be stripped of their bark, certainly that portion 
which is placed under ground. When we consider the 
fact, that it is only the outer portions of the tree— the sap- 
wood, leaves, buds, and inner layers of the bark — which are 
really alive and contain true sap, all other poi-tions being 
dead, and only serve as a covering or like the heart-wood 
sustaining the tree in its position, we can readily see why 
ii will make no material difference in the lasting qualities 
of timber whether it is cut in the new, full, or old moon, 
summer or winter, provided the green portion is soon 
dried so that insects can not find a lodgment for their 
eggs, nor decay be accelerated by the presence of moisture. 

We may have other objects in view besides the value of 
the timber taken, such as a second crop produced by 
sprouts from the old stumps ; if so, then there are certainly 
particular seasons which are better than others. If the 
trees are cut in late fall or winter, the roots and stunipH 
will throw up sprouts much more abundant and vigoro\is 
than if the trees ai-e cut in summer when in fiill growth. 
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In fact, the latter period is just the time to cut off tieca 
and small under elirubs if we wish to kill the roots. The 
exact time of year to cut timber to kill the roots can not 
be given, aa the seasons vary as well as climate in the dif- 
ferent latitudes. The right time here would not be the 
right time forty miles north or south. Many i ules have 
been given, such as the three longest days, the o!d or the 
new moon in certain months ; but these rules would not 
give the same results in any two States in the Union, nor 
hardly apply to any two species of tree or shrub, conse- 
qneutly they are useless. When trees or shrubs have 
nearly completed their new growth in summer, but not 
entirely, they will suffer more by being cut down than at 
any (ther time. 
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CHAPTER X. 

DECIDUOL'S TREES. 

The follow ng 1 t ot trees s a anged alphabet cally 
accordbj, to tl e r £;e er e bota i\ •»iiie * I ha e fol- 
lowed Dr A 1 G ij tl e ime of n o t of o r at ve 
trees, bei e ng h m to be be best a bo ty ext-mt at 
least so fdr as rega ds th n'it e t es of o r Northern 
forests. I> t o lull bo an c de niton v 11 be atte npted, 
as this would necessitate the use of mary woi-ds whieh 
are not generally understood, my object feeing oiily to call 
the attention of the reader to the most valuable native 
forest trees, also noticing a few of the best foreign species 
which are well suited to cultivation in the Northern States, 
the seeds of which can be readily obtained. 

Acer. {Sfaph.) 
A genus containing many species, most of which are 
trees of large size; only a few are shrubs. The Ma- 
ples have palmated-lobed leaves, with the edges vari- 
ously serrated (notched). Fig. 17 shows a leaf of the 

° The word gaierii: U from the Latin genus, and is applied to particu- 
lar groups. For instance, Acer is the generic for the whole group of 
Maples. The specific namo is applied to the different individuaU of the 
group, and follows the generic name. Sugar Maple is called Acer Sac- 
charinum, Acer beiiii; the generic, and Saccharinum being the spedfio 

i 
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Red Maple somewhat luas than natural size. Flower 
small, not very conspicuous ; seeds in paii-s, i-en:iamiiig to- 
gether until ripe ; each seed ia furoished with a long whig- 
like appendage. Seeds of this form are called keys, or by 




Pig. IT. Fig, 18. 

botanists, samaras. In fig. 18 a pair of the Oregon Maple 
seeds are shown ; they are somewhat larger than any of 
the species native of the Atlantic States. 

Acer saccharinum (Suffur Maple, Eock Maple, ITard 
Maple). — Leaves three to five lobed, deep green abo\'e and 
paler beneath ; flowers greenish yellow, appearing with 
tlie leaves ; rving of seeds ouite broad ; ripe in autumn : 
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ehould be sown soon after being gatbered, or placed in a 
cool place until spring, A well-known tree, possessing 
many valuable qualities, one of which is its sweet sap, 
from which large quantities of sugar are annually made. 
The wood is hard and firm, and much used in cabinet- 
work. Sometimes trees are found in which the grain of 
the wood has a wavy undulating appearance ; it is then 
called Curly Mapla The wood is also one of the most 
valuable for fuel. A beautiful as well as valuable rapid- 
growing tree ; often grows to the height of eighty feet ; 
prefers a calcai'eous soil — that is, one in which lime 
abounds. Abundant in most of the Northern States, and 
in some of the mountainous regions of the South. 

AcEK MiGEUM [Black Maple). — This is only a variety 
of the last, and very similar to it in growth and general 
appearance, but does not come into leaf quite as eai-ly in 
spring as the preceding ; seeds ripen at the same time, and 
should receive same treatment. 

AcEE Pknnsylvanicum {Striped Maple). — Leaves three- 
lobed, quite pointed ; flowers greenish yellow, appearing 
with the leaves ; seeds ripen in autumn ; a small tree, of 
no value for its timber, but quite ornamental ; very com- 
mon both North and South. 

Acer dastcarpum { While or Silver Maple). — Leaves 
deeply five-lobed ; deep green above and silver-white un- 
derneath ; flowers reddish yellow, sometimes only pale yel- 
low, appearing before the leaves ; seeds ripen early in the 
season, generally about the time leaves are fully expanded, 
and must be sown soon after they are ripe, as they will keep 
but a Khort tima It is the moat rapid growing of a\l the 
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Maples ; will often grow twenty feet high in three or foHt 
years from seed ; Bueceeds well in a great variety of Boils, 
but prefers a rich, moist one. Its wood is fine-gi'ained, and 
used for a \inety of purposes; it is not so hard or valti- 
iltle a9 the Sugar Maple, but the tree is of more rapid 
growth The aip is sweet, but not sufficiently so to pay 
foi githenng and boiling for sugar. 

Some ot the finest epccimens of Curl and Bii-ds'-eye 
Miple are obtained from this species. It is found more 
abund-int at the West and South than at the East. Many 
thousands of this tiee are annually planted in the parks 
and Btieeta of New "iork and other Eastern citieB. If the 
seeds are sown as soon as ripe, they will make a growth 
of one to two feet the first season. This tree deserves par- 
ticular attention by those who are desirous of obtaining 
wood for fuel; although it is not quite as valuable for that 
purpose as some others, still it is good, and the rapidity 
of its growth more than compensates the deficiency in 
quality. When at maturity it ia often sixty to seventy 
feet high. 

Acer rubbum {Red Maple). — Leaves three to five 
lobed— the center one the longest ; whitish underneath, 
but not so white as the Silver Maple ; flowers usually deep 
scarlet or crimson, but sometimes pale yellow, appearing 
very early in spring before the leaves ; seeds ripen early, 
about the same time as the Silver Maple, but are not quite 
as large. The small branches are also deep red in win- 
ter. Its wood is rather soft, and decays rapidly if exposed 
to the weather ; sometimes used for cabinet-work, as oeea- 
sionally fine specimens of Curl Maple are found among 
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the larger trees. Very common in swamps throughout the 
coimtry. Grows sixty to seventy feet high, with stem one 
to three feet in diameter. Fig. 19 represents a seedling 
Red Maple as it appears when but a few inehes high, hav- 
ing produced but two pairs 
of leaves, the lower pair be- 
ing those that were contain- 
ed in the seed, and termed 
cotyledons. 

AcEK SPICATDM (J^ountain 
Maple).— This is only a tall 
shi'ub ; veiy common at the 
North, but of no value for its 
wood. 

AcEE Negundo {As/it 
Xeaved Maple, Ne.gund,o 
Maple). — This is sometimes 
called Negundo aceroidea. 
It is a small tree with light 
yellowish green branches, 
used only as an ornamental 
tree ; seeds ripen middle to 
last of summer ; common 
West and South. 




AcEE PLATANoiDEs {Norway Maple). ^'Lsuves similar 
in appearance to the Sugar Maple, but lai^er and of more 
Bubatance; seeds ripen in the fall, and are considerably 
larger than our native species, except perhaps the Oi-cgon 
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Ttlaple. The Norway Maple 15 of slow growth while 
young, but grows quite rapidly aiicr it is five or six years 
old. It is a vejy handsome tree, and well worthy of cul- 
tivation. Its wood is hard and fiue-grained, 

Acer Pseud o-Piatanus {Sycamore Maple). — A rather 
coarse-growing ti-ee with large dark-green leaves. It is 
not a handsome tree, but is a rapid grower ; its wood is 
hard and moderately fine-grained, and is valuable. Seeds 
ai-e produced in long pendulous racemes ; ripe in autumn, 
and require same treatment as others ripening at that time. 
Seeds of this and the preceding species can be procured 
from trees growing in this country. There are many other 
species of Maples, but those mentioned are the most com- 
mon, and probably the most valuable for timber trees. 

Maples, with but few exceptions, are readily worked one 
upon the other by budding. The Norway Maple grows 
more rapidly when budded upon the Sugar Maple. The 
Silver and Red Maple will also grow fi^om cuttings, if 
planted early in spring in moist soil ; the two or thi-ee 
year-old wood roots more freely than the one-year-old. 

-^IscuLUS. {Horse Chestnut.) 
There are none of this genus worthy of much atten- 
tion, except for ornamental purposes. The trees arc most- 
ly of small size, and the wood of little valae. ^sculus 
Hippocastanum, the common Hoi-se Chestnut, is a native 
■if Asia, but has been extensively planted in this country. 
Its beautiful flowers and the handsome foliage makes it 
generally admired. It grows to quite a large tree; leaves 
digitate, divided into seven leaflets. 
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iEscuLus GLABRA {OMo ^Mcfeyc),— Lciiliets five, as 
shown in fig. 20 ; flowers pale ydlow ; seeds large, niit- 
likc, inclosed io a thick husk-like envelope, slightly prickly 




when yonng ; inside shell dark colored, shining. Seeds, 
ripe in autumn, should he but slightly covered with earth, 
or protected with leaves or other mulch ; common in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Kentucky ; a sleiidei'-grow'ng tree, forty 
to sixty feet high. 

jEacuLUS PUHPUEESCENS (Purple Buckeye). — A smsill- 
growing tree with dull purple flowers ; common in the 
Southern States, 

jEsculus Pavia. (Jted Buckeye). — Leaflets five to 
seven, smooth deep green ; a small tree ; much admired 
for its deep red flowei's; Virginia and southward, although 
perfectly hardy in this latitude. 

jEsculus flava {Yellow -Bwcieye),— Leaflets five to 
seven; flowers yellow; fruit large, smooth, ripe in autumn. 
Tills is the largest native species, sometimes growing to 
Ibe height of seventy feet ; Ohio, Indiana, and the South. 

The seeds of the Horse Chestnut are all of large size, 
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from one to two inches in diameter, containing a large 
amount of fatiiiaceous matter, which is very soon affected 
if placed in a dry situation or in a warm wet one. lo a 
cool, moist situation they will remain soand for several 
months. Most of them ripen early in autumn, and should 
be immediately spread in a cool, shady place until wanted 
for planting. I have succeeded best by scattering the 
seeds in wide drills, and then filling the interstices between 
them, with loose, friable soil, then covering them two or 
thvee inches deep with leaves. The most of these should 
be rnked off in the spring; and so soon as the seeds have 
made an inch or two of growth (which they will do quite 
early), draw a little soil about them. The young seedlings 
have large, fleshy tap-roots producing few lateral ones the 
first season ; and they should always be transplanted when 
young, and the tap-root shortened. Never allow them to 
remain in the seed-bed longer than two years. The Horse 
Chestnuts are readily worked one upon the other by bud- 
ding ; but as they generally make their entire growth 
early in the season, this operation must be done much ear- 
lier than with many other trees, 

Beti;la. {^Bireh.) 
There are several native species of Birch, some of which 
grow to a large size. It is more common at the North 
than at the South. The wood is fine-grained, but not 
tough. Seeds produced in catkins, and are quite small, 
ripen in summer, and should be mixed with sand and 
kept until spring. Trees can also be propagated by cut- 
tings, and succeed best in a moist soil. Leaves entire. 
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usually quite thin ; trees with a large amount of small 
epray, more or less graceful in habit. 

Betula alba ( WAite Birch) —Leaves triangular, tapci-- 
poinl«cl; a suiall, slender tree with white biik; wood soft; 




rig. ai. 



decays rapidly ; of little value ; common throughont the 
Korth in poor soIIb. The catldns of the B. alba aa they ap- 
pear the first season are shown in fig. 21, These remain till 
the second year, when the blossom and seed are produced. 
Betula paptkacea {Paper Birch, Ccnoe Birch). — 
Leaves heart-shaped, somewhat wedge-shaped, pointed 
a large tree with fine-grained wood ; bark very tough 
formerly used by the Indians for making their canoes 
common in the more Northern States and Canada. 
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Betola nigra {Jicd Sirch, Slack SircJi). — Loaves 
broadly ovate, slightly pointed at toth ends; doivny un- 
derneatli while young ; a large tree with re (Wish-brown 
bark ; wood fine-grained, compact, and lieavy ; succeeds 
best in deep alluvial soils ; New England to Florida. 

Betitla EXCEI.9A {Yellow Sirch). — Leaves ovate, or ob- 
long ovate, pointed, irregularly and doubly serrate ; tree 
forty to sixty feet high, with yellowish-white bark ; young 
twigs slightly aromatic ; ■wood of little value ; Maine, 
Northern Michigan, and westward. 

Betula LENTA {Sweet Slack Birch). — Leaves oblong, 
ovate, finely serrate ; medium to large size ; tree with 
dark-colored bark ; wood fine-grained, dark reddish color; 
bark on young branches aromatic ; mountains of Georgia, 
north and eastward. 

Oastanea. { Chestnut.) 
This well-known nut-bearing tree is worthy of the 
attention of every land-owner in the country. It does 
not succeed equally well upon all kinds of soil ; still, 
it is found growing over such a wide range of coun- 
try, that there are pi-obably very few counties in our 
Northern, Middle, or Western States in which soil suited 
to its growth can not be found. In the extreme north- 
Ei-n portions of Wisconsin, Michigan, and Minnesota it 
would probably fail as it does in some portions of the 
Eastern States. It appears to prefer a di'y, sandy, or 
gravelly soil to an alluvial, clayey, or very moist one. It 
will grow very rapidly, even upon a very poor sandy soil. 
Rocky hillsides, whei-e soil can be found suiEcient to start 
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it, may be covered with this valuable tree. Its nuts always 
command a large price ; and the past season (1865), |9 00 
per bushel were paid in New York city for hundi-eds of 
bushels, I believe the time is not far distant when this 
tree will be planted in large numbei's upon land that 
is now considered almost worthless ; and one crop of the 
nuts from a twenty-year-old tree will more than pay for 
the onginal cost of the land and of planting them. It re- 
quires quite a large tree to produce a bushel of nuts, but 
not a very old one. If we allow foity feet square to each 
tree, we can then plant twenty-seven to the acre ; and al- 
lowing only a half bushel to the tree, and five dollars per 
bushel, we have a return far above that of thousands and 
tens of thousands of acres of cultivated land in the East- 
ern or Westeni States. Tliat it will require several years 
for the trees to grow to a bearing size is quite true ; bat 
we are now supposing that they are to occupy land that 
now brings no return ; if so, there is no loss in waiting, 
except the interest on the small amount invested in the 
trees and labor of planting. If we plant it upon land that 
is cultivatable for other crops, wo should plant thickly at 
first, and then thin out as they become large enough for 
usa So soon as the young trees are four to six inches in 
diameter, they are wanted for gjape trellises, stakes, rails, 
nosts, fuel, and a thousand other purposes for which wood 
is indispensable. There are other kinds of timber which 
may be more durable than chestnut, hut I know of none 
that is more rapidly and easily grown. When the tree 
becomes lai^e, it is even more valuable then when young. 
We have only to look into the work-shop of the cabinet- 
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maker to Me it converted into many usefiil articles of fur- 
niture. We can scarcely go into a railroad car, steam- 
boat, or hotel without seeing chestnut timber employed in 
some article of furniture or portion of the structure. 
Where toughness is required, or a very fine polish, chest- 
nut will not answer, for it is natui-ally brittle and very 
coarse-grained ; still, it will receive a polish sufflcient for 
ordinary work, and it is now much used for finishing 
rooms ; and when in connection with black walnut it pro- 
duces a fine efiect. 

When a Chestnut tree is cut down, sprouts will almost 
invariably spring up from the old stump and grow with 
surprising rapidity (especially if the tree is cut in winter), 
so that a forest once planted is for all time. If these sprouts 
are thinned out when small, so as not to crowd, they will 
grow from four to six inches in diameter and thuty feet high 
in ten years. The Chestnut is also a very ornamental tree, 
with either a broad, oval, or cone-shaped head. It is varia- 
ble in form : sometimes it will branch low and form a round, 
glohular-shaped hcid, such as shoi^n m fig. 22, which is 




an exact representation of a tree growing near I'atorson, 
N". J. The leaves are from five to seven inches long and 
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two to three broad, tapering to both ends and coarsely 

serrated. Fig, 23 shows a chestnut leaf about one half 

/v the natural size. Fertile flow- 

/\V 'i ern, very small in clusters, in- 




closed : 
which 



.^1 iong, naked 



cal y involucre 



4 



clusters The 



Fig. s 



luit pioper IS inclosed in a thin 
hornlike covering. Fig. 24 
!i<.«s one of the common 
iht Inut'j, natural size. 

Castan-ea vesca.— The 
'■[laniih Chestnut is a vaiiety 
of this species. It is not quite 
as h'irdy is our American va- 
riety, but will grow as far 
north as Central New York. 
The nuts are much lai^er than 
our native kind, but not as 



Pis. S3. TIio Chestnut is readily graft- 

ed or budded. The annular budding is often employed, 
but I have never found any difficulty in grafting them 
with the ordinary clef graft.. 
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Gastaxea TVJitLA. {Chingitapin). — This is a small-grow- 
ing species of the Chestnut found chiefly at the South, but 
occasioually as far north as Pennsylvania. It seldom 
gi-owa more than twenty or thirty feet in height ; nut quite 
small, Bweet, solitarj-, and not in threes, as in the other 
species. When worked on the stronger-growing kind, it 
grows more rapidly than on its own roots. 

Our common American Chestnut, C. vesca, was at one 
time supposed to be a distinct species, but Mr. Gray now 
classes the European and American, with the exception of 
C. pumila, as one species. There are a number of foreign 
varieties to which particular names have been applied, 
such as Golden of Syria, Marie de Lyon, Chataigne Esalade, 
Uownton, Prolific, and some twenty others ; but the real 
distinction between these varieties are more in name than 
in the fruit. Scareely any two trees of our native Chest- 
nut produces nuts alike, and any number of varieties could 
be selected if it wei'e desirable to multiply names. There 
will probably be new and valuable varieties produced that 
will deserve distinct names. All of the European varieties 
produce larger nuts than our native ones, but none of them 
are as good. The nuts of the foreign as well as native 
kinds can be procured of almost any seedsman. Plant in 
fall, and treat same as the Horse Chestnut. 

Caeya. {Hickory) 

The Hickory is another well-known tree possessing 

many valuable qualities. Its wood has no equal for 

fuel, and it is employed in almost every branch of 

mechanics where tough tlmbei' is required. A volume 
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might be filled with mefoly the names of tht articles 
which are wholly or in part made of hickoiy. There are 
several species, some of which are to be found in almost 
every portion of the United States, and in almost all kinds 
of soils, higb or low, wet and dry. Sand-stone regions 
have their hictories as well as the limestone, but seldom 
of the same species, all of which are more 
or less valuable. Hickory hoop-polea are 
always in demand, and command a large 
price. PJantationa for this purpose alone 
would be very valuable. For omamental 
purposes, there are few trees that excel the 
Hickoiy in variety and beauty of foliage. 

The Hickories are chiefly rather coarse- 

E:iotting tiees, with very little small spray, 

the branches terminating with a large bud. 

Fi^ 25 shows a terminal shoot of G. tomen- 

lo 1 as it appears in spring, before the 

l( \^ es enpand. The leaflets are situated on 

I long petiole with three terminal ones, the 

I (jthera 111 opposite pairs, consequently there 

- in odd number of leaflets, often variable 

1 the sime species. Fig. 26 shows a liick- 

Fig 25 ory leaf with seven leaflets. The nuts are 

produced usually in clusters, inclosed in a thick leathery 

husk, which divides when ripe and allows the nut proper 

to fall out. 

Cakya oliv^formis {J'ecan-nut). — Leaflets eleven to 
fifteen, oblong lanceolate ; nut long, oval, as seen in fig. 
27, nearly smooth ; shell very thin ; kernel sweet and 
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good, but iDclosed in a thin, brownish-coloi'ed, brittle suh- 
stance that Is intensely bitter ; tree a slender grower, hat 




handsome ; wood not as valuable as some of the more 
Northern species ; native of Southern Illinois and south- 
ward. This species deserves to be extensively cultivated 
for its excellent nuts, which always command an almost 
exorbitant price in the Eastern cities. The past season 
the i-etail price in New York was eighty cents per quart. 
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Carya ALiiA {Shell-hark or Shay-hark JIickoi-y)—I.e&i- 
Ifts five, slightly downy on under side, obovate lanceolate, 
eerratures small ; nut medium size, as shown i» fig. ^8 — 





Bometimea Uige, 8uifd,ce oneveD, white ; shell thm ; ker- 
nel large ; an excellent ntllinown tiee; grows to a large 
size; bark rou^h, shell like, lAOod tough, very valuable ; 
common in the Eastern States, and in some Jocalilius at the 
Northwest. 

Caeya sulcata (Thick Shellhark Hickory). — Leaflets 
seven to nine, in form like the preceding ; Dut prominently 
ribbed, slightly flattened, of a yellowish color, and quite a 
thick shell ; kernel su-eet and good ; common in Kentucky 
and Illinois; tree of large growth; wood tough and val- 
uable. 

Carta T0MKNTO9A {Mocker-nut, White-heart Sickory). — 
Leaflets seven to nine, oblong, sometimes nearly lanceolate, 
slightly serrate, rough underneath ; nut globular, nearly 
smooth, sometimes slightly libbed ; shell very thick, of a 
brownish color ; kernel small, sweet ; tree of large size, 
with a rough fiirrowed bark on old trees, but quite smooth 
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when young. This is probably tlie most abnndaDt of ftll 
the Hickories, being very common from New England to 
the Mississippi and westward. Its wood is tough and 
light^olored, there appearing to be very little of what is 
usually termed heart-wood, eVen in the largest trees. The 
nuts of this species are variable : on some trees not more 
than thiue fourths of an inch in diameter, while on others 
they are two inches. The tree is well suited for growing 
upon high and dry soils, as it is gcnei-ally found more 
abundant in such situations tiian in deep, rich soils. 

Caeta mickocakpa {SmaU-fruitecl Hickory). — Leaflets 
fife to seven, oblong lanceolate, smooth ; nut neaj-ly round, 
small, inclosed in a very thin husk ; sheil also quite thin ; 
kernel sweet and lai'ge in proportion to the size of the nut. 
Tree grows to a large size, and resembles the preceding 
species. Found occasionally in New Jei-sey, but more 
common in Pennsylvania and southward. 

Carta glabra (^Pig-nut). — Leaflets five to seven, ovate 
lanceolate, smooth ; nut somewhat pear-shaped, with a thin 
husk, which generally adheres to the nut after it has fallen 
fi^m the tree; shell thick; kernel variable — sometimes 
quite sweet, in others bitter. A lai'ge tree with a smooth 
bark ; wood tough, light-colored ; common almost every- 
whei-e ; abundant on the dry, sandy hills of Kew Jersey, 
and westward. 

Caeta amaea (Sitier-nul, Swamp Jltckort/). — Leaflets 
seven to thirteen, oblong lanceolate, serrate, smooth ; fruit 
nearly round, but variable ; shell thin ; husk, with quite 
pi-ominent ridges miming nearly the whole length, thin ; 
kernel intenselv bitter ; tree rather graceful ; branches 
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small ; terminal buds small; covered in winttr with a yel- 
low pubescence, A terminal buil and small port.oii of n 
branch are shown in fig. 29. Common in low, 
moist soils ; wood not as valuable as tbat of 
the other species. 

The Hickories, as a class, are trees of com- 
paratively slow growth while young. As 
found in forests, they do not bear trans- 
planting very well, owing to their habit 
of producing a long tap-root with but few 
lateral ones ; this difficulty is in a great 
measure obviated when they are grown in 
the nui'sery and properly root-pruned. They 
should always be transplanted from the seed- 
bed when one year old ; and if it is intend- 
ed to transplant them when they become 
large, it is best to move them every three or 
foar yeaif", carefully root^pruning them each 
time. This frequent transplanting is beneficial 
to all trees that are to be removed when they '^' ' 
have become large ; but none more imperatively demand 
it than the Hickory. 

Cladbastis tixctoeia, (Yellow Wood. YirgiUa lutea 
of Michaux.) 
Leaflets seven to eleven, oval, hght-green, shining ; flow- 
ers in long racemes, white, about an inch in diameter, pea- 
shaped — the racemes produced on the ends of the branches ; 
bark smooth on young trees, becoming slightly furrowed 
on old ones ; wood yellow, hence 
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beautiful and graceful oniamcntal tree of medium size, 
blooming when qmte small, of slow growth for the firet 
two or three years, after which it grows quite rapidly. Its 
seeds retain their vitality for a long time, germinate readily 
if sown in the fall, covering them about an inch deep. It 
prefere a rather dry soil, hut one that ia rich. It is a nar 
tivc of Kentucky, hot not plentiful except in a few locali- 
ties ; and should he more generally known than it is at 
present. 

Fagtjs. {Beech.) 
The Beech is a common tree in most of the Northern 
States. It grows to a large size, often from sixty to one 
hundred feet high and from two to four feet in diameter. 
The wood is well known, being used for a variety of pur- 
poses where a fine hard surface ia required. Mechanics' 
tools, such as planes, saw-handles, etc., are almost exclu- 
sively made of beech. The wood is not tongh, hut ex- 
tremely hard. It mates excellent fuel, and is also much 
used in some sections for building timber. The largest 
and best trees grow on deep, loamy soils, hut it is common 
on dry, sandy, and stony ones, on which it seldom gi-ows to 
any considerable size. The roots spread very widely, and 
keep near the surface, as every one who has cleai-ed off 
heeeh lands well knows. The Beech is not a slow grow- 
er; Btill, it will require many years for the ti-ees to lie- 
come of an available size for ftiel or timber, although the 
young trees may be used for hoop-poles. It is sometimes 
employed for hedges and screens, for which purpose it ia 
most excellent, although it should not be planted where 
cattle can get to it, as they are very fond of its leaves. 
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The Beech has many excellent qualities, and althongh 
it ia not one of most piofitable kinds to grow for timber, 
Btill any one who contemplates planting forest trees on a 




large scale should not overlook it. There is but one clearly 
defined native species described by Dr. Gray, although all 
botanists piior to him have supposed thei-e were several. 
Fagus FEEUdiNEA {Hed Beech, White Seech, etc. — 
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Leaves entire, oblong ovate — see fig. 30 — coarsely serrate 
or toothed, deep green, ehining as they become fully de- 
veloped ; seed triangular, produced in pairs inclosed in a 
rough, hard husk ; kernel sweet and delicious, an excellent 
nut ; tree vanable in size ; bark smooth, ligbt-colored ; 




naturally of graceful habit, producing an abundance 
of light spray with taper terminal buds. Fig. 31 shows 
a small bi-anch (natural size) from a large tree. A 
fine ornamental tree, deserves a place in the smallest col- 
lection. There are several varieties of the Beech which 
are quite distinct, among which are the Copper, the Pui^ 
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pie, Weeping, Cut-leaved, etc ; these are to be found in the 
larger nui-series. They are propagated either by layer- 
ing, or gnirting or budding on the common variety. In 
grafting, it is better to use a portion of the two-year-old 
wood for the cion than to have it all of one-year-old. The 
nuts of the common Beecli ripen in the fall, and should 
be treated the same aa the Chestnut. 

Feaxinus. (^s7i,) 

There are several native species of the Ash, which, like 
the Hickories, are all worthy of cultivation. The wood 
is extensively used for all the different agricultural imple- 
ments. Our reapers and mowere, plows, haiTows, hoe and 
rake handles are, in great part, made of Ash. European 
farmers prize American-manufactured agricultural imple- 
ments more than they do home-made of the same patterns, 
simply because we use better timber 
than they possess, and that timber ia 
chiefly White Ash, 

The Ash has what is termed a ■ 
nate leaf, that is, divided into several \; 
small leaflets on a petiole. There is > 
a great variety of pinnate leaves ; the 
Locust is a well-known example oft! 
form. Fig. 32 shows a leai-stalk of the 
Locust with seventeen leaflets; in some 
kinds the number of leaflets is even, 
as we have shown, in othei-s odd. In 
the leaves of the Ash there ia always 
an odd number of leafleta, because thei'e is a terminal c 
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and the others are in pairs, situated on opposite sides of 
the petiole or leaf-stalk. The leaflets shown in fig. 32 are 
all of the same size and shape; but in other forms of pin- 
nated loaves the leaflets are variable, both in size and form, 

Fkaxinus Americana (White Ash). — Leaflets seven to 
nine, ovate or oblong pointed ; young branches smooth ; 
seeds produced in long, slender panicles, winged, or what 
ie called key fruits ; bark on old trees rough, deeply furrow- 
ed ; tree of lai^e size ; wood very white, except the lieart- 
wood in old trees ; seeds ripen in autumn ; should be sown 
soon after being gathered. It requires a moist, deep soil, 
in which it will grow very rapidly. It is a noble tree, and 
one of the most valuable ; is also very ornamenta!, fonning 
a large round head when grown as a single specimen. 
This species deserves the special attention of those who are 
growing trees for their timber ; common in most of the 
Eastern States, but rather scarce at the West. 

Fkaxinus fubescbns (Jied AsA). — Leaflets seven to 
nine, oblong lanceolate, somewhat pubescent on the under 
side ; not as large a tree as the preceding, and the timber 
inferior ; native of the same localities. 

Fbaxinus vekdis ( Green ^s/t),— Leaflets five to nine, 
oblong lanceolate ; upper ones serrate, deep green ; tree of 
medium size ; wood valuable ; common in low grounds 
near streams throughout the Northern States. 

Feaslnus sameucifolia {Black Ash, Water Ash.) — 
Leaflets seven to eleven, oblong lanceolate-pointed ; seeds 
winged all ai'onnd ; tree a tall and slender grower, coarse- 
grained ; and as it readily separates into thin layers it is 
much used for making baskets ; common in low grounds in 
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the Northern States ; very plentiful in Central New York. 
Valuable for growing in low, wet soils, 

Fbaxinhs quadrakgulata {Blue Ash). — Leaflets seven 
to nine, with very short stalks, oblong ovate ; young 
branches nearly square, hence the specific name ; fruit an 
inch and a half long and three eighths of an inch wide ; a 
large tree, producing very valuable timber ; grows in dry 
uplands ; common in Ohio and to the Southwest. 

Fbaxinus platycakpa {Carolina Water A$h). — Leaflets 
five to seven, ovate, slightly pointed at both ends; seeds 
with broad wings, smaller than the preceding ; a medium- 
sized tree, growing in wet soils at the South. 

All the different species of Ash grow readily from seeds 
and produce an abundance of fibrous roots the first season ; 
consequently they arc easily transplanted, even when they 
become of considerable size. There are several foreign 
species and varieties, many of which are cultivated as or- 
namental trees. These are readily worked on the more 
common ones. They may be budded or grafted, always 
using the free-growing sorts for stocks. The native spe- 
cies which deserve the most attention as timber trees are 
■ — F, alba and F. quadrangulata for high and dry situa- 
tions ; and the F. sambucifolia for low, wet soils, 

Gleditschia, {IToney JLoaust) 
The Honey Locust has been much extolled as a hedge- 
plant, and quite extensively planted in some sections for 
that purpose. It is doubtful if it will ever become popular 
for this purpose as it is naturally a large tree, consequently 
requiring severe pruning to kocp it in che^jk. 
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There are many other plants better suited for hedges, 
and whicb do not produce such enormous thoms. If 
ever there was a tree that ought to be prosciibed and ex- 
terminated, 1 believe this to be one. The thorns on old 
trees are often six to ten inches long, and so hard and 
sharp, that the man or beast that appi'oaches them ia in 
danger of being mortally wounded. Eveiy little clipping 
from a hedge must be cai'efully picked up, or there ia dan- 
ger of some animal stepping on it and having its feet 
pierced by these natural bayonets. 

The tree is quite ornamental, having beautiiiil deep- 
green pirmate leaves, which give it a very graceful appeal^ 
ance. The seeds ai-e produced in long peflrshajied pods, 
and are lipe in autumn, and if sown at that time will grow 
quite readily. They will also retain their vitality for many 
years if placed in a dry place ; but their tough, honi-lik© 
covering will become so hard in lime as to be almost im- 
pervious to moisture, consequently old seeds require soak- 
ing in warm water before sowing. A good way is to pour 
boiling water on them, and let it I'emain where it will 
keep warm, but not hot, until the seeds swell. There ai-e 
but two native species. 

Gleditschia tricasthos (Three-thomed Acacia).— Ijcuf- 
lets lanceolate oblong, slightly serrate, deep gi-een, smooth ; 
pods a foot or more in length, usually twisted, with a sweet 
pulp between the seeds ; tree of medium size, with a spread- 
ing open head ; common in Pennsylvania and westward. 
There are cultivated varieties of this species without thorns. 

Gleditschia monospekma {Water I,ocusiy — leaflets 
ovate , pwis small, containing one seed ; thorns ample ; 
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tree ul' email growth ; native of Southern States, founcl 
chiefly in swamps. 

Gymn-ocladus Canadexsis. (Kentucky Coffee^ 
Leaflets seven to thirteen, ovate, borne on a leaf-stalk 
tTFO to three feet in length ; seeds about one half ineh in 
diameter, produced in a pod of from five to ten inches 
long ; ripe in autumn ; may be sown so soon as ripe, or be 
kept until spring. I have succeeded best by keeping them 
in a cool cellar until spring, then planting, covering about 
an ineh deep. It is a tall- growing tree, with large 
branches. Its appearance in winter is rather coarse, but 
when in full leaf it is stately and highly ornamental. It 
grows rapidly, and the wood is said to be valuable. It is 
but little known at the East as a timber tree, although the 
young trees are found in all of the principal nurseries. It 
is a native of Ohio and of the Southwest, 

JoGLAua ciNSEEA. {Butternut.) 
Leaflets fifteen to nineteen, oblong lanceolate, rounded 
at the base, variable, not always directly opposite, as shown 
in fig. 32, page 95 ; petioles and small branches downy, 
with clammy hairs ; fruit oblong, inclosed in a clammy 
brittle covering ; nut deeply furrowed, with sharp point. 
Fig. 33 shows a nut of natural size, with the outside 
covering partially removed ; kernel sweet, rich, and very 
oily. The Butternut seldom becomes a very large tree, 
although occasionally one will be found sixty to seventy 
feet high and two to three feet in diameter. Its bark is 
smooth until the tree becomes very old, then it is slightly 
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furrowed. The wood is coarse-grained, of a light-browi. 
color, and ismucli used in cabinetwork. Its nuts ripen 




Fig. S3. 

in autumn, and should bo planted at tliat time. It is com- 
mon in all the Northern States, and tlirives best in moist, 
rich soils. 

It would scai'cely be worth the trouble to plant the But- 
ternut for its timber, but every farm should have a few to 
produce nuts. Many of us can loot back to the time in 
our boyhood when the cracking of butternuts and hickory 
nuts was the main feature in our evening enjoyments. 
Farmers, remember that a few Butternut trees may cause 
your sons and daughters to send a thought or a blessing 
back to the old homestead when fiir away and surrounded 
by the cares and anxieties which we all experience in our 
journey thorough life. 
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JuGLANs NiGKA. {Black Walrnit.) 

Leaflets eleven to twenty-one, ovate lanceolate, slightly 

heait^shapciJ at the base; fruit nearly round, rough, not 

clammy ; nut I'un-owed, nearly black. Fig. 34 shows its 

natural size, with outside covering removed ; kernel sweet. 




with a strong flavor, much admired by some — to others it ia 
quite disagreeable. It is a much more rapid-growing and 
larger tree than the Butternut, The bark on the young as 
well as old trees is dark-colored, and on laj-ge branches 
and stems very rough and deeply fui-rowed. Its wood is 
dark purplish brown, becoming almost black with age, 
and fine-grained, and may be highly polished ; is much 
used for cabinet-work and for finishing houses. It is the 
darkest and richest colored of any of oar native woods, 
and always in great demand. It does not I'equire a very 
large tree to make a sufficient amount of lumber to bring 
a hundred dollars in New York, It is not very common 
in the Eastern States, but plentiiul at the West. I have 
seen many a fai'm in Southern Illinois which was mainly 
fenced with black-walnut rails. It is probably not more 
than twenty years since these rails were cut, and thei-e 
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ia little doubt that if the trees fi-om which tboy were made 
had been allowed to remain antil this time, one hundred 
of them would have been worth more than the same num- 
ber ot acres of the cultivated land on which they formei'ly 
stood. This is but one instance among the many thou- 
sands where, to use an old adage, the goose that laid the 
golden egg has been killed. 

The Black Walnut grows rapidly in good rich, soils. It 
should have plenty of room, as it has a wide-spreading and 
I'ather open head, with coarse, stout branches. It comes 
into bearing, like the Butternut, when quite young, pro- 
ducing outs in abundance. Plant the nuts in autumn, and 
transplant when one year old. 

The Juglans regia, or English Walnut— sometimes called 
Madeira nut, etc. — is a species of this genua. The tree very 
much resembles the Butternut, and one unacquainted with 
it would think it identical. The nuts, however, as they ap- 
pear on the ti-cc, ai-e more like those of the Black WalnuL 
It is not quite so hardy as our native species ; still, young 
trees ecCTn to thrive as far north as Central New York ; 
but I am not aware that any trees so far north have borne 
fruit. About New York city there are large trees that 
have borne for several years. The nut is well known in 
our markets, as they are annually imported in large quan- 
tities. Large plantations should be made of this tree in 
the Middle States, where it will thrive, and the nuts will 
pay well for growing. It is certainly poor policy to be 
i^onstantly importing an article which we can produce with 
profit ourselves. We possess all the facilities — a suitable 
climate, abundance of land, and men, women, and children 
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hi cur large citie? who shanld be set to work at growing 
the young trees ■jpon a large scale, instead of I'emaining as 
tliey now do, crowded in unwholesome tenement-houses, 
and doing nothing that benefits themselves or the country. 

Lasix Ambkicana, {Larch, Tamarack, Hackmatack.) 
The Lareh is classed hy botanists among the Conifeiie 
<)!■ coue-bcaring trees, which are chiefly evergreen ; but an 
this sheds its leaves in autumn, I have placed it here among 
the deciduous trees. The leaves are very small and thread- 
like, resembling some of the Pines. Fig. 35 shows two 




clusters of the leaves, natural size ; seeds are borne in 
small ovoid cones ; ripe in autumn. They should be treat- 
ed the same as eveigieen tree seeds — L e., sown in a half 
shady situation or in fi imes tree a tall, slender grower ; 
wood valuable, where light sti light timber is i-equired. It 
is also valuable for fuel but burns rapidly. The ti-ees 
should always be cut in w inter or early spring and the 
baik taken off unless this is done, it will decay very 
rapidly. Grows natiirallv m low* grounds, hi nearly all ot 
the Northern States as well as in the Canadas. 
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Tlie Eiiropeaii Lai-ch is a much more valaable ti'Cf, and 
should be planted in preference to the native spat;ies, as it 
thrives on dry soil and grows to a larger size, and tlie tim- 
ber is much better, A volume might be filled with ae- 
coimts of the many plantations which have been made of 
the English or Scotch Larch. Thousands and tens of 
thousands of acres have been and are still being planted 
in Scotland and other poi-tions of Great Biitain with this 
tree. These plantations have proved to be valuable in- 
vestments, and in many cases — in fact, we might say in 
most of them — land that was of no value for ordinary 
farming has been used for this purpose. 

Thousands of acres are now lying waste near our sea- 
board cities on which Larch would grow rapidly, and 
every tree is, and ever will be, wanted in every seaport. 
The Larch makes excellent spiles for docks, or for the 
foundations of buildings which are built in low, wet 
grounds. That it will last for ages when eover-ed with 
water oi' driven in wet ground we have abundant proof. 
Larch spiles have been taken np in Europe where it is pos- 
itively known that they were driven more than a thousand 
years ago, and yet they wei-e sound and uninjui-ed. Who 
will be the fii-st to malce a plantation of Scotch Larch on 
the barrens of Long Island or New Jersey ? The seeds 
can be obtained of any of our seedsmen, and in almost 
any quantity, if the order for them is given a few months 
in advance of the time they ai-e wanted, 

I have noticed the Larch at length, and more pai-ticu- 
larly for the purpose of calling the attention of those who 
owr large traits of the sandy soils of our Eastern States 
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than for Western raen, as there is more demand for it hoi'e 
than at the West ; besides, we have such an abundance of 
land on which very few other varieties would grow rapid- 
ly enough to be as profitable as tiiis. It should also be 
remembered that a plantation of Larcli would improve the 
land instead of impoverishing it, as the annxial crop of 
leaves deposits more nutriment than the tree takes up, 
a fa«t well known in countries where this tree is exten- 
sively cultivated. 

LiKiODBNDRON TuLiPiFKRA. (TuUp-tree Whitewood.) 
Leaves smooth, on slender petioles, partially three-lobed, 
the middle one appearing as though cut ofi"; flowers about 
two inches bioad, bell-shaped, greenish yellow, marked 
with orange; seeds winged, in a large coneshipe cluster, 
which falls apart in autumn. Fig, 36 8ho« 'i a 
single seed as it appears when separated from lit 
mass. It blooms in May and June, and the tei. li 
ripen in late summer or early autumn, and shf uld 
be sown as soon as ripe in good, moderately dry 
soil. Thay may remain in the seed-bed two yeii 
if desirable, but should receive a slight protction ! 
the first winter ; tree of large size, sometimes one ] 
hundred and thirty feet high, with a very strii^ht stem , 
v.ood light color, greenish -white, soft and light, not hard 
enough to receive a polish. It is much used in cabinet- 
work, and for making panels for carriages, and for any in- 
side work where toughness or a hard surface is not required. 
Thci-e is perhaps no native wood that will shrink more in 
seasoning than whitewood, for it not only shrink? side- 
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ways, but endways as well ; but when once thoroughly 
seasoned, it remains fixed, and does not warp or twist like 
many of the hard and tough kinds of wood. There is also 
much difference in character of the wood coming fi-om dif- 
ferent sections of the country, and mechanics who are con- 
versant with the various kinds and localities will readily 
tell whether specimens came from the West or East. The 
latter is of a light greenish color, grain not so smooth and 
soft, and sometimes i-atber tough. To produce good tim- 
ber, the soil should be deep and rich, and on such the 
trees will grow very rapidly. Tlie wood is little used, ex- 
cept for the purposes mentioned above, consequently it is 
only large trees that will be of much value. It is one of 
the most beautiful ornamental ti-ees we possess, growing in 
a conical form, and producing an abundance of its beauti- 
ful tulip-shaped flowers in spiing. The roots are soft and 
sponge-like, and it I'equires great care in removing to 
insure success. Frequent transplanting in the nursery is 
the best method for pi-eparing the trees for future removal. 

LiQuiDAMBEE Stybaciflua, (Sweet Gum — Bilsted.) 
Leaves with five to seven lobes, somewhat star-shaped, 
lobes slightly serrate^ deep shining green in summer, be- 
coming a dark brown or crimson in autumn ; young 
branches light gray, with prominent cork-like ridges ; bark 
on old trees fun-owed ; seed-vessel round, nut^like, very 
rough, pendulous ; seeds small-winged, mostly abortive, 
there being few perfect seeds, generally not more than 
three or four in each catkin or head ; a large and beautiful 
tree, more abundant near the Atlantic coast than west- 
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wai'il. It grows very fitraigiit, tapering gradually from 
llie base upward. The wood is fine-grained, and when 
Beasoned is split with dLfficulty; it has some valuable qual- 
ities, but not enough to be worthy of general cultivation; 
when small, it is easily transplanted, but as it becomes 
large it is quite difficult to make it live, even when moved 
with much care. 

Magnoua, 

The Magnolias are all more or less valued for their beau- 
tiful foliage and flowers. Few if any of them offer much 
induceniont to one who wishea to grow ti-ees for timber 
only, and the whole of this genus moi-e properly belongs 
to the ornamental than lo the useflil. 

Magnolia ACUsfiNATA {Cucumber Tree). — Leaves oval, 
pointed, si^ to ten inches long, downy beneath ; fiowers 
three to four inches in diameter, dull green tinged with 
yellow ; fruit two to three inches long, cone-shaped, seeds 
imbedded in the outer eurfaee. This is the largest of the 
Magnolias, growing seventy feet high ; wood soft and fine- 
grained, resembling the Wbitewood, It is used in some 
sections for making wooden bowls, trays, etc. ; quite plen- 
tiful in the southern counties of Western New York, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania. 

Magnolia glauca (Swamp Magnolia, Sweet Say, etc). 
— Leaves oval, shining above and white beneath ; flowers 
white, two to three inches in diameter, very fragrant; 
fruit oval, one i\ich and a half long ; a large shrub, very 
ornamental ; comn\oii fiom New York to Florida, chiefly 
near the coast. 

Magsiu.ia MACuoj'iiTLLA { Great- leuoccl Maritolia).— 
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Leaves iii cluster at the ords of the brandies, oblong 
obovute, soil, whitish downy beneath, two to three feet 
lo»g ; flowers white, large, nearly a foot broad ; fruit 
ovate, two to three inches in diameter ; young branches 
large and covered with a white pubescence ; tree of me- 
dium size, very iiTegular in growth ; wood brittle, tlie 
brandies easily broken by the wind ; a noble-looking tree ; 
native of Kentucky and southward, but hardy as far north 
as New York. 

Magnolia ■jmbeella {Magnolia tripetela, VnibreUo 
tree). — Leaves one to two feet long, ovate-oblong, downy 
beneath when young ^ flowers white, six to eight inches 
in diameter ; fruit oblong, four to six inches long, rose 
color; young brandies smooth, with very long terminal 
bud ; tree thirty to forty feet high, spreading open head ; 
a very handsome ornamental tree ; found in same localities 
as M. acuminata. 

Magnolia Feabbei [Ear-leaved ZTmhreUa^ree). — Leaves 
oblong ovate, eight to twelve inches long, somewhat heart- 
shaped at the base, smooth on both sides ; flowers white, 
six inches broad ; fruit oblong, smaller than in M, um- 
brella ; the branches are also more slender ; tree thirty to 
forty feet high ; Tennessee and southward, but not very 
plentifii! anywhere. 

Magnolia coedata (YeUote Cucumber-tree). — Leaves 
oval, slightly heart-shaped, downy beneath ; flowers yel- 
low, five inches broad; a wide-spreading tree with com- 
paratively slender branches ; common in Georgia and 
South Carolina ; quite hardy in the latitude of New York. 
GRANDiFLOKA {Great J.aurei MaffnoUa. — 
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Leaves oblong obovate, smooth, glossy above and dull 
white beneath, evcrgi-eeu ; flowers white, very fragrant ; 
frait three to four inches long ; native of the Sontli ; not 
hardy north of Virginia, although oc(!asioniiily a tree will 
survive for a few yeara as far north as New York. 

There are several foreign species and varieties of Mag- 
nolias that are worthy of being cultivated in every garden. 
These, like the M. conspicuft, M. Soulangiana, M. purpurea, 
etc., bloom before their leaves appear, which gives the 
tree a most magnificent appearance. These foreign species 
do not, as a class, grow as rapidly as the native ones, but 
they bloom when quite small. To give them increased 
vigor they should be budded on the Magnolia acuminata. 

All the Magnolias may be propagated by layei'S, 
although plants grown in this manner are »ot equal to 
those grown from seeds or by budding. The different 
species are generally propagated fi'om seeds ; these are 
gathered so soon as they can be seen in the opening 
fruit or cones, which should then be spread out where 
they will dry sufliciently to allow the seeds to be shaken 
or picked out by hand. Then mis the seeds with sand, 
and put away in a cool cellar until spring, or sow im- 
mediately in a light sandy or loamy soil The seeds 
(vil! soon lose their vitality if allowed to become dry or 
remain in the frait where they will become heated. Mice 
are very fond of Magnolia seed, and considerable care is 
often necessary to prevent them from getting a taste. 
The seedlings may be allowed to remain in the seed-bed 
for two years before being transplanted, as they grow 
rather slowly when young ; besides, it is best to protect 
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them the first winter, if no longer, and it is more conve- 
nient to do this while in the seed-bed than after being 
planted in the nursery. 

Nyssa. {Tupelo.) 

The Nyssas are trees of peculiar growth, the branches 
growins^ almost at right angles fvom the main stem, the 
upper ones often reaching as far ontward as the lower, 
giving the tree a flattened appeai-anoe, as though it had 
met some obstruction which had prevented it from grow- 
ing any higher. Tlie grain of the wood runs in all direc- 
tions, forming an intricate indivisible mass. This peculiar- 
ity of structure is its only valne, as it is naturally soft and 
spongy. There are but two native species, although some 
botanists have divided the genus into several. 

Ntssa MtTLTiFLORA {Tupelo, Pepp&Hdge, 'Sour-gum). — 
Leaves oval, slightly pointed, pubescent when young, deep 
green, becoming dark brown or blight crimson in autumn ; 
fl.owci's in clusters, small, inconspicuous ; fi-uit oval, bluish 
black, about one half inch long, ripe in autumn, should be 
sown soon after being gathered; tree medium to large; 
wood yellowish white, much used for wagon hubs, rollers, 
etc. ; common in low, wet soils in all the Middle and 
Southern States ; a slow grower, and hardly worthy of 
cultivation, except as an ornamental tree. 

^"^YSSA UNiPLOEA [Large Tupelo). — Leaves oblong, some- 
times slightly heart-shaped at the base, downy when 
yonng; fertile flowers, solitaiy; fruit nearly an inch in 
length ; a lai^e ti-ee with soft, spongy wood ; common at 
the South in low, wet soils. 
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Pkunus. {Plum and Cherry.) 
This gemis contains many species, among which are the 
Wild Plums, both of the Northern and Southern States, 
besides a number of species of the Wild Cherry. Among 
them all there is but one species that grows to a sufficient 
size to be of aay considerable value as a forest tree. 

pRUNUs 8ER0TISA. — Leaves oblong, taper pointed, ser- 
rate, shining above ; flowere in long racemes, white ; fniit 
purplish black, sweet, slightly bitter ; tree of large size ; 
wood tine-grained, much used by cabinetmakers ; common 
almost everywhere at the North; seeds ripen in summer 
and should be sown immediately, or in autumn at the 
farthest, as they arc easily destroyed by drying ; tree 
grow;B rapidly, but requires many yeai-s to become of suf- 
ficient size to be of much value except for fuel, and for 
this purpose there are many other trees that are far better. 
The Wild Cherry is infested by the tent-worm more than 
any other tree, and its cultivation should be discouraged at 
the East, unless stringent laws are passed compelling every 
landowner to exterminate the worms which may now be 
seen on eveiy Wild Cherry tree in forest and fields as well 
as on the apple-trees. 

PixAi'ASDS. {BiMonwood.} 
A well-known tree of the largest size. In some parts of 
the West, hollow trees of this kind were found by the 
early settlers of sufficient dimensions to shelter a whole 
family and make quite a comfortable habitation for them- 
selves and stock. Very large specimims are still to be 
Been along our Western rivei-s, most of them being hollow. 
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there being only a few intshes of the outer portions of tha 
tree remaining, the inside having decayed. 

Platakus occiDBNTAus {Buttimwood, Sycamore). — 
Leaves angularly sinuate-lobed or toothed ; seeds produc- 
ed in a bi-ittly, coriaceous nutlet, containing hut one seed, 
which is ripe in autumw; the bark on old and young 
branches gi-een, but separating in patches, leaving large 
white spots ; tree of large size ; wood fibrous, running 
in various directions and so interlaced that it can not 
be divided ; wood not considered of much value, though 
sometimes sawed into planks and timber; may be i-eadily 
propagated by cuttings, of either oue or two year old 
wood ; common throughout the Northern States, 

Poi-ULUB. {Poplar.) 
There are a large number of species of the Poplar, nono 
of which possess any particular merit as timber trees, un- 
less it be that of rapid growth. Some of the species ar» 
used for ornamental trees, and have been since tlie days 
of the ancient Romans, when one of the species was so 
extensively planted in the streets and suburbs of Rome 
that it was called the People's tree, hence the name Pop- 
uii or Populus. All the species and varieties are readily 
gi-own from cuttings, either of one-year-old wood or that 
which is three or four years old. Young branches or 
suckers of eight or ten feet long may be set in rows where 
they are wanted, and if the soil is kept moist, they will 
take root, and in this way quite a forest or hedge may be 
produced in one or two yeare ; they prefer a moist soil, 
but Wll! p-ow in a vorv dry o ic. 
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Poruius TEEMtTLOiDEa (American Aspen, iihaking Pop- 
lar, etc.). — Leaves nearly hea it-shaped, with long, slunder 
Btem ; the peculiar forni of leaf atid steni allows them to 
vibrate with the slightest breeze ; tree thirty to forty feet 
high ; common in low grounds in most of the Northern 
States. 

PoPULUs GRANDiiiiiNTATA (Large - toothed A^peri). — 
Leaves roundish ovate, with large tooth-like notches in the 
edges, woolly pnbeacent when young, becoming smooth in 
Rummer ; tree medium to large ; wood soft and very light 
when seasoned ; Northern States and Canadas. 

PopuLus HETEEOPHTLLA. { Vhrious-leaved Poplar). — 
Leaves very similar to the last, but moi-e variable in shape ; 
tree of rather larger gi'owth, often sixty to seventy feet 
high ; common at the South ; rare in the more Northern 
States. 

PopuLUS MONiLiFERA {CoUontcood). — Leaves broadly 
heart-shaped ; young branches angled ; a lai^e tree with 
soft, light-coloi-ed wood, of very i-apid growth ; its large 
foliage makes it quite a fine ornamental tree ; very common 
in all the Western States, especially in Illinois. 

PopuLus ASGCLATA {Angled Cottonwood). — Leaves 
lai^e, broadly heart-sJiaped, smooth, serrate with incurved 
teeth ; young branches acutely angled, almost winged; a 
largo tree ; common at the West and Southwest. 

PopuLus BALSAMiFERA {Bulsum Poplar, Tacmakac). 
— Leaves ovate, gradually tapering to a point ; young 
branches round, smooth ; buds large, covered with a fra- 
grant resinous matter in the spring, hence its name; oJten 
used for medicinal purposes ; found only in the more 
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Northent States and Canadaa, There la a variety of this 
species, P. condicans, or Balm of Gilead, which is quite 
scarce in its ivUd state, but common as an ornamental 
tree. There are several foreign species cciltivated in this 
country, such as the well-known Lombard^ Poplar (P. dila- 
tata), and the Abele or White Poplar (P. alba), often 
called Silver Maple, as the leaves resemble the Maple in 
shape, and are covered with a white silky pubescence. It 
producea an immense number of suckers, consequently it 
becomes veiy tiviublesome, especially wben planted on 
lawns. It grows veiy rapidly, and is quite ornamental ; 
but there are many other kinds equally as beautiful which 
do not possess that veiy perplexing habit of producing 
snckei-s. 

QuBKCos. ( Oak.) 

This is another genus containing a large number of 
species and varieties, among which are some of our most 
valuable timber trees. It would be impossible for me to 
fully describe them without employing the peculiar lan- 
guage and phrases used by botanists, which I fear would 
be underetood only by very few readers. I shall therefore 
only notice a few of the most valuable species. Tlie nuts 
or aconis of most of our Northern species ripen in the 
autumn of the first year; but the evei'green oaks of the 
South, as well as some of our Noithem species, do not 
come to maturity until the end of the second year. 

The forms of the leaves ai-e variable; some are simple, 
resembling the Chestnut — these are called Chestnut Oaks, 
while othei-s have deeply lobcd leaves ; the indentation or 
scollop is tei-med a simts, hence the name, sinuateJobed. 
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Thfse lobes also have different forms, being i-ound, point- 
ed, toothed, etc. Tlie White Oak (Q. alba) has oblonj;:, 
obtuse-lobed leaves, as shown in fig. 37, but the form of 




F)g. 31. 

tlie whole leaf is obovate oblong. Another prominent 
chavitcteristic, and one employed by botanists in deter- 
mining the different species, is the aooms, aome being 
small, with a sharp point, and set in a shallow cup like fifr. 
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!J8 ; others are larger, and about half tiie nut inclosed in 
a Clip, as ill fig. 39 ; while in one s^kks uf Pwarf Oak 
the nut is almost cntirelj enAtljiir-l i htwn in tig. 40. 




Fig. 38. Ffg. 39. Fig. 40. 

Taking these and the interraediatc forms, nnd with the as- 
sistance of the leaves, we are able to determine which ai'e 
distinct species without examining the other chai'acteristics 
very minutely. 

QuEKCus ALBA (White Oak). — Leaves obov ate oblong, 
bright green when matni-e, cut into three to nine moder- 
ately deep, roundish lobes, as shown in fig. 37 page 115 ; 
acorn oblong, sot in a rough sancer-shaped cnp, see fig. 39. 
Acorns are variable in flavor — eonietimes sweet and quite 
good, i7i othera bitter, or almost tasteless. The bark on 
young trees is rough, b\it not furrowed, becoming some- 
what scaly on old trees ; color grayish white ; wood light 
color, very tough and valuable. The White Oak is rather 
a slow grower, but the wood is so valuable that it deserves 
to be extensively planted. Take away tlie White Oak and 
White Ash, and American farm implements would lose 
two of the most valuable materials which enter into their 
composition. It requires a deep, rich, and dry soil to pro- 
duce timber of the best quality. 

QuEECus OBTOSILOBA (Post Oak). — Leaves five to six 
inches long, with five to seven roundish lobes, and wide. 
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open sinuses, pntescent beneath, petiole short , aconi ahout 
Olio half inch long, oval, ahout one thud ot it^ length 
being inclosed in the cup; tiee of medium size, wood 
very tough, valuable ; common m poor soils, both North 
and South. 

QuEKCDS MACKOCAKPA {Moaay Cup Oak). — Leaves eight 
to twelve inches long, with seven to nine deeply sinuatod 
lobes, the lobes rounded, sometimes toothed, pale pubes- 
cent beneath; acorn large, scales on the cup thick, the 
upper ones long, ftinge-lika On the rich lands of the West 
the acorns grow to a very lai^e size, and are much sought 
after in some sections for making household ornaments ; 
tree of medium size ; more plentiful at the "West than 
elsewhere. 

QuERcus Peinus {Swamp Chestnut Oak). — Leaves ob- 
long, or obovate oblong, coarsely toothed, smootli, shilling 
above, pale pubescent beneath ; acorn about one inch long, 
cup rather shalloiv, rough, with tubercled scales ; common 
in low grounds at the South. A handsome tree, but wood 
not equal to some of our Northern species. 

A variety of this species called Q. monticola, or Rock 
Chestnut Oak, is found in New York, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania, as well as in the Southern States. It is a handsome 
tree, and the timber is valuabla Q. discolor, or Swamp 
White Oak, is also a variety of this species. Its leaves 
are more deeply sinuate-toothed than Q. Prinus. 

QuBEcus Castasea {YeUow Chestnut Oak). — Ijeaves 
oblong acuminate, sharply toothed, very smooth above, 
slightly downy beneath, resembling the Chestnut more 
than the other species; acorn one half to three quarters of 
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an iiieh long, three eighths to half an inch broad ; cup 
with fine scales inclosing about one third of the nut ; a 
medium-sized tree, quite handsome, and worthy of r,ultiva- 
tion. New England to the Mississippi and southward. 

QiTEECus PKiNOiDEs {Dwarf Chestnut Oak). — This ia 
only a small shrub, not worthy of cultivation. 

QpERcus ViBENs (Zive Oak) and Queroub cixekea 
{Upland Willoto Oak) are evergreen species, natives of 
the Southern States ; not hardy at the North. 

QuEBCUS Phellos {Willow Oak). — Leaves two to four 
inches long, very narrow, tapering to both ends, i-esembling 
the leaves of some species of willow, smooth on both sides 
when fully grown ; acorn small ; cup shallow, merely in- 
closing the end of the hemispherical nut; tree fortj l.o 
sixty feet high. Southern New Jersey and westwanl, also 
in Florida and Alabama^ The acorns of this ar.d the next 
species do not ripen until the fall of the second year. 

QcKRcus iMBRicAiiiA {ShmgU Oak). — Leaves lanceo- 
late oblong, acute at both ends, smooth above, slightiy pu- 
bescent beneath ; acorn nearly round, small ; cup inclosing 
about one third of the nut ; tree foity to fifty feet high ; 
wood coarse-grained, much used by the early settlers at 
the West for shingles, 

QoERCUS AQUATicA ( Water Oak). — Leaves obovate ob- 
long or wedge-shape, smooth on both sides, partially thi^ee^ 
lobed at the summit ; acorn small, set in a shallow cup , 
ti-ee of medium size, and found chiefiy in low, -.vet grjundo 
at the South. 

QuEBCLTS NIGRA {Black-Joch Oak). — 'Lo-^-.fi ytry large, 
l-roadly wedge-shape, mostly three-lobed p^ -.lie summit, 
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pciy (lark greou above, shining, dull, rusty pubescent be- 
neath ; acorn short, medinm size; oup top -shape, very 
rough, inclosing one half of the nut; bark on the branches 
and stem deeply furrowed and of a very dark color; a 
beautiful tree when in full leaf; wood is coarse-grained, 
and not considered valuable except for fuel. It is common 
on the sandy soils of New Jersey, but is scarcely more 
than a large shi-ub there, while on the rich soils of Illijiois 
it attains the height of forty to sisty feet, 

QuEKCus TiNCTOEiA {Quercitron Oak). — Leaves obo- 
vate oblong, deeply einiiatc-pinnatified, the lobes some- 
what toothed, rusty downy when young, smooth at matu- 
rity ; acorn spherical, three quarters of an inch long ; cup 
shallow ; kernel of nut extremely bitter ; a large tree with 
thick bark — the inner layer is used by dyers ; wood reddish, 
coarse-gi'ained, much used for hewn timber. It is a native 
of most of the Northern States. 

QuEKCUS cocciNEA {Scarlet Oak). — Leaves with long 
petiole, oval with deep, broad sinuses, with si]( to eight 
entire lobes, bright green on both sides ; acorn globular, 
about three quailers of an inch long ; cup inclosing about 
one half its length ; a large ti-ee, with leaves becoming 
bright scarlet in autumn ; gmws in high, dry, but rich 
soils ; common both North and South. 

QuEECUS EuBitA (Jied Oak)- — Leaves oblong with shal- 
low sinuses, slightly pubescent when young, becoming 
smooth ; acorn large, ovoid, set in a veiy shallow cup ; a 
lai^e tree, with rather smooth bark until it is very old ; 
wood very coarse-grained, not considered valuable ; com- 
\noii iii-jocky woods fi-om Canada to Florida. 
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Qdbeccs palusteis {JHn Oak, Spanish Oak). — LeaTcs 
oblong, smooth and shining on both sides, deeply lobed or 
pinnatifled, with shai-p acute teeth. A leaf of this species 
is shown in fig, 41. A very handsome medium-sized tree, 




with Bmootli bark and rather slender branches which grow 
at almost right angles from the stem, sometimes drooping, 
giving the tree a unique and beautiful appearance. The 
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w'ood is of good qualitj', often very tough. Another pe- 
culiarity of this tree is, tbat the stem tapers very rapidly 
from tbe base, more so than in any other species with 
which I am acquaiated. It succeeds best in low, moist 
soils, and is common in New Jersey and westward. 

The Oaks are all easily grown from seed ; al! that is 
required is to gather the acorns so soon as ripe and plant 
them in good soil, covering only a half inch deep. They 
should be transplanted when one year old, as they will then 
produce a lai^e, fleshy tap-root ; but unless transplanted 
when young, they will throw out but few lateral roots, con- 
tinuing to penetrate the soil almost perpendicularly, I have 
seen tap-roots on comparatively young trees that were sis 
to ten ieet long. The most valuable species to be grown 
for timber are the Q. alba and Q. obtueiloba for high, dry 
soils, and the Q. Phellos, Q. imbricaria, and Q. palustris 
for low, wet soils. 

RoBisiA. {Locust^ 
The common Loeust lias probably been more extensively 
planted for its timber than any other tree in this country. 
Many acres were fonncrly planted on Long Island and 
New Jersey, and the remnants of these plantations are 
still to be seen in these localities. The usual practice was, 
to scatter the seeds in the original forests, leaving them to 
take root as best they could ; when they had grown to a 
few feet in height, the native trees were cut out, leaving 
the Locust. In a few years these seedling Locusts became 
large enough to be cut and sold to the ship-builders or 
Tiwd for fence-posta The Locust of this section of the 
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country will reiaaiii sound in almost any (losition for an 
incredible length of time. 

A few yeavR since I took np an old fence which was 
built nearly or quite fifty yeare ago, and although the 
posts were not more than five inches in diametei', they ap- 
peared to be almost as Sound as when first planted, 
not more than half an inch of the outer surface being 
decayed. 

Some twenty years since, the Illinois fanners had a 
mania for planting locust for hedges as well as for timber, 
but for the foi-mer purpose it pi-oved to be a failui-e, and 
for the latter but little better, as it was found that when 
grown in the deep, rich prairie soils its durability was 
much inferior to that grown on the sandy soils of Long 
Island and New Jei-sey. 

The tree is of very rapid growth, and soon becomes 
large enough for use ; but it has several faults as well as 
many good qualities. It produces seeds in great abun- 
dance, which become scattered, producing innumerable 
quantities of thorny shrubs, usually just where they are 
not wanted. It also produces a great numlier of suckers, 
and often at a great distance from the main stem. An- 
other most serious objection to growing the Locust at the 
present time is that a species of borer attacks it in such 
nutiibers as to almost annihilate it in many sections of the 
country. If the ravages of the borer should cease, then, 
the Locust wonld become one of the most profitable trees 
which could be selected, especially for the poor sandy soils 
of the Atlantic States. The seeds should be sown in 
the fall. 
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RoBisiA PsEUDACAciA (Oomriion Locust). — Leaves odd, 
liinnate, with nine to seventeen oblong-o^'ate leaflets ; 
Bowers white, in long racemes, very fragrant; seeds pro- 
duecd io a long pea-shaped pod ; young bi-ancbes with 
short, stout thorns ; bark on old trees rough, deeply fur- 
rowed ; wood fine-grained, very hai'd, of a yellowish 
color ; tree grows fifty to sixty fe«t high, and is commonly 
cultivated and indigenous to Virginia and westward. 

RoBiNiA viscosA {Olammy Jjoeaat). — Leaflets eleven to 
twenty-five, oblong ; flowet^ white, tinged with red, in 
short crowded raceme ; young branches clammy ; tree of 
small size ; common in cultivation, also on the banks of 
streams in South Carolina and Georgia. 

RoBiNiA uispiDiA {Rose acacia, Moss Tjocust), — A. 
small, crooked-growing shrub with large pink or i-os&- 
coloi-ed flowers — a very handsome ornamental plant. 
When grafted on the common Locust, it blooms more 
profusely, and it forms a more beautiful shrub then when 
grown on its own roots, 

Salix. {WiUow, Osier.) 
There arc some twenty or more indigenous species of the 
Willow, but they are mainly small shrubs, and not worthy 
of being cultivated for tbeir timber. There are, however, 
a few foreign species which have been so long in cultiva- 
tion here, that they have become naturalized in many sec- 
tions of the country; some of these grow to a large size, 
and ai'e worthy of cultivation. AH of the different species 
and varieties of Willow gi-ow readily from cuttings, and 
they are usually propagated in this manner, except a 
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few of new ornamental varieties; these are gi-afte<3 or 
budded on other kinds. 

Salix alba ( White Willow). — Leaves lanceolate, poin^ 
ed. covered with small eilky hairs ; young branches gray- 
isli (ihite ; tree a rapid gi'ower, fifty to eitjhty feet high. 
The common Golden 'Willow is a i ariety of this species ; 
native of Europe, but common in culti\ation and along 
the banks of streams in all of the Eastern States. The 
White- Willow mania liaa been quite pi-evalent for the last 
few years, a few nur&erymen having sent out numei-ous 
agents to extol it as a hedge-plant. That it will grow- 
rapidly and form an impeneti-able hedge in a few yeai-s is 
indisputable, but that a tree which naturally grows to 
sixty feet high can be kept within the bounds usually al- 
lotted to hedges is questionable at least. It is doubtless 
worthy of cultivation for its timber, but for hedges or 
screens there are many native shrubs and trees which are 
far better, 

Salix Babyionia { Weeping WiUow). — The very name 
of this tree sends onr thoughts back to olden times, when 
nations destroyed nations and war was the chief employ- 
ment of man. It has been a favorite tree with aU civil- 
ized nations, and there is scarcely a poet from Vii-gil down 
to the present time who has not woven its praises into 
verse. It is certainly a beautiful tree, and when introduc 
ed sparingly among other trees, or beside a stream, pond, 
or fountain, it is not surpassed. When planted in laige 
masses on grounds of limited extent, or in long, sti-aight 
rows, as we often see it hy the roadside, it produces any- 
thing but a plavsiiig eficcl. The Weeping Willow and 
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Lunibarcly Poplar are the two extremes in the great tree 
fiimilj" — one is all tears; the other, a stoic of the taileet 
kind. The following are some of the most beautiful oroa- 
mental varieties — Rosemary-leaved, Ring-leave3,Aineriean 
Weeping or Fountain, Kilmai-nock, and Golden Variegated. 

Taxodium, { Cypress.) 
Tiie Cypress is one of the few deciduous coniferoas trees 
that are indigenous to the "United States. It grows to a 
very large size in the Southern States, particalarly in the 
rich alluvial soils adjacent to the large rivers oi that sec- 
tion. There is but one species east of the Rocky Mount- 

TAxoDirsi distichijm: {Cypress).- — Leaves linear, very 
small, numerous, two ranked on a very slender stalk; 
cones globular, about two inches long, with thick scales ; 
seeds two-ang!ed ; bark pale-colored, smooth ; wood light, 
but very durable ; ti-ee grows very rapidly, with a straight 
stem. Although this tree is a native of the Sonthem 
States, seldom being found in quantities north of Virignta, 
yet it is perfectly hardy as far north as New York. The 
valuable qualities of the Cypress have been in a great 
measure overlooked by those who require stakes Jn gar- 
dens, nurseries, or vineyards. Good cypress stakes can 
be grown much cheaper and at home than one could trans- 
port them ten or twenty miles, even if they cost nothing 
more; besides, the convenience of having a supply always 
Rt baud when wanted is not a small item, Ked cedar 
stakes, eight to ten feet long, in the vicinity of New Toi'k, 
are worth fi-om sixty to eighty dollars per thousand ; and 
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cypreBS Btakes can be grown to tbat size in five or six yeara 
from seed, and they are almost as durable. Ten thousand 
cypresa trees can be grown on an acre if planted in rows 
four feet apart and one foot apart in the row, and if they 
are worth but five cents each at the end of five years, it 
will give us a retui-n of five hundred dollars per a«re ; and 
allowing fifty per cent, of the amount for cost of seed and 
cultivation, we then have a fair return for the use of the 
land. The Cypress is not very paiticulai- as to soil, but it 
will grow more rapidly in moist soil than in dry, but the 
wood is not so durable as when only a moderate growth 
is obtained. I have grown them successfully on high, 
dry, gravelly soils, where scai-cely any other tree would 
thrive, and I am quite certain that any one can grow their 
own stakes much cheaper than they can usually buy them. 
The young trees should be cut in spring, and the bark 
taken off; then place them where they will become sea- 
soned before they are used. Seeds can be obtained veiy 
cheaply at the South, and occasionally from seedsmen at 
the North. Sow in the open gi-ound, either in spring or 
fall. The young seedling makes but few lateral i-oots 
the first season, consequently they should be taken up in 
the fall and carefully heeled in until spring, and then 
planted in the nursery rows. 

TiLiA. (JJinden.) 
Trees with large, handsome foliage and soft, light wood ; 
much used when sawed into boards in sections of the 
country where it is abundant. All the species and varie- 
ties are very ornamental, and deserve especial attention 
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fur that purpose. Seeds ripen late in summor or early 
autuittcj ; sliould be sown immediately after being gathered. 
The seedling produces many small fibrous roots, and is 
not difficult to transplant. 

TinA Ambsicasx {American Idnden, Baaswood). — 
Leaves nearly heart-shape, lai-ge, thick, deep green on 
both sides ; flowers yellowish ; fruit a small, round, woody 
nut, with long peduncle ; bai'k on young trees smooth, of 
a light green or gray color, becoming roagh and deeply 
furrowed on old trees; wood white, soft, and very light 
when seasoned, A very large tree, common in all the 
Northern States and as far south as the mountains of 
Georgia. The iuner bark of this species is much used by 
nurserymen foi- tying in htids, grafts, etc., and is com- 
monly called Bass. The imported Bass mats are made 
from a species of this genus. To pre]iare the bark for 
use, it is stripped from the trees in frpnng, about the 
time the leaves begin to expand, when it comes off very 
readily; it ia then put into water — a running stream is 
best — and allowed to remain thei-e until it will separate 
into thin layers ; two to four weeks will usually suffice for 
this purpose ; it should then be taken out, stripped of the 
outside bark, and laid up in a dry place until wanted for 
use. Bass strings are excellent for tying up vines, rasp- 
berry plants, etc. The bark of all the different spe^-iea 
may bo prepared in the same manner. 

Another valuable pi-operty of the Basswood is its very 
sweet, honey-beai iiig flowers. Those persons who keep 
the honey-bee for pleasure or profit should certainly plant 
the Basswood plentifully within reach of their bees, for 
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there is no flower of its size which yields better houey or 
in greater abundance. In Western New York, the fann- 
ers who keep bees Talue their hasswood honey equally 
with that of the white clover. 

TiLiA HETEKOPHYixA ( White Basawood). — Leaves very 
large, six to eight inches broad, smooth and bright green 
above, silvery white beneath ; tree of more graceful habit 
than the first. There are several foreign species in culti- 
vation that are well worthy of attention, such as the TJIia 
Europea, T, lutea, T. laciniata, etc. The small-growing 
varieties may bo budded on those of stronger growth. 

Ulmus. (Elm) 

There is probably no tree (the Oak excepted) which has 
been moi-e extolled than the Elm, and fall well does it 
deserve the praise. Noble, graceful, ornamental, and use- 
fnl, then why should it not receive the homage of all 
nations who are so fortunate as to possess it ? In Europe, 
great cities, towns, and noblemen's country seats have re- 
ceived their names from the Elm ; and in the United States 
we have at least fifty villages and post-offices which have 
derived their name from this tree. But it is equally true 
that, with us at least, it receives more praise than patron- 
age, for a hundred are cut down to one that is planted. 
This should not be, for it deserves to be extensively culti- 
vated for ornament as well as for its valuable wood. 

The seeds ripen in spring soon iifler the leaves expand. 
In this vicinity (New York) the Elm blooms in April, and 
the seeds ai'e ripe by the first to mi<idle of June, and they 
are usually scattered by the wind soon after tliey matura 
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To secure them, they must be gathered so soon as they 
change to -a brown color and the kernel becomes firm. If 
they are sown soon after being gathered, a greater portion 
of them will germinate in a few days and grow to a foot 
or more in height the first season. But a few of the seeds 
will sometimes remain in the ground without growing 
until the following spring, showing that they are not so 
fragile, and possess greater vitality than the seeds of 
the Silver and Red Maple, which ripen at the same 
time. The seeds are very small and light, and have thin 
membraneous wings that completely surround them, con- 
sequently they are very widely scattered by the wind, if 
allowed to fall froui the tree. 

Ulmus pulta {Slippery ^Im). — Leaves ovate oblong, 
serrate, thick, rough upper surface, soft, downy beneath ; 
young branches pubescent ; flowers greenish, appearing 
before the leaves ; tree of medium size, with heart-wood 
red, rather soft and brittle ; not considered so valuable as 
the next. The inside bark is used for medicinal purposes; 
common in low grounds both North and South. 

Ulmus Americana ( White Mlm, Weeping ^Im). — 
Leaves obovate oblong, sharply serrate, thin, slightly pu- 
bescent underneath when young, becoming s\nooth ; 
branches smooth, slender, often drooping ; fiowers pur- 
plish, in clusters on a slender-drooping peduncle. 

It is the largest of the native Elms, often growing to 
the height of eighty feet, with stem of six to eight feet in 
diameter ; a lofty and wide-spreading tree with a profu- 
sion of slender drooping spray. The wood is tough, and 
much valued by carriage-makers, for cabinet-work, etc 
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The young trees of eight to twelve inches in diameter are 
extensively used for wagon a-nd carriage liubs, and by 
many persons are thought to be unequaled for that pur- 
pose, as tlie wood is fine-grained, hard, and not liable to 
check or ci'ack open, as with many other kinds. It is well 
worthy of cultivation, both for its wood and for ornament. 
The young seedlings have an abundance of small fibrous 
roots and are easily transplanted ; common along streams 
from Canada East to Florida ; also in the Northwestern 
States. 

TJlmus eacemosa {Corhy White Sim). — Leaves obo- 
vate oblong, serrate, green on both sides, not pubescent ; 
young buds downy, with small hairs ; flowers in a raceme ; 
young branches sometimes with corky ridges ; tree of 
large size, with very tough, fine-grained wood, valuable. 
New York, Ohio, and Michigan. 

Ulmcs alata ( Winged Elm, Wahoo ) . — Leaves 
rather small, oblong lanceolate, sharply seiTate, quite 
rough on upper surface, soft pubescent beneath ; flowers 
in clusters on a slender stem ; seeds oval, downy on the 
edges ; rather a small tree, with tough, fine-grained wood. 
Virginia and southward. 

The TJlmus cakpestkis— English Elm — is also a valu- 
able tree, and considerably cultivated for ornament, be- 
sides many varieties and species which are to be found in 
the larger nm-series. 

The Elm delights in a deep, riL-h, and rather moist 
soil, and in such biluationh it will grow veiy rapidly, 
and the roots will extend to a great distance, completely 
taking possession of the soil. As there are few trees 
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tliat can successfully maintain their ground when coin- 
petiiig with the Elm, it is best to give it plenty of room, 
and it will soon make as much shade or timber as half 
a dozen crowded specimens would produce. It is also 
best to remove them from the nui-sery rows when quite 
small. If allowed to remain until they are ten feet high, 
the roots, which are vei-y numerous, will form an intricate 
mass, whiuh it is very difficult to extract fi'om the soil 
without seriously injuring a lai^e portion of them. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

SMALL DECIDUOUS TKBES. 

The following list comprises the most useful and c ma- 
mental varieties of native trees of small size, veiy few of 
whieli grow to more than thirty feet high. Most of them 
are desirable for ornament ; besides, they will make excel- 
lent screens, forming an almost impenetrable barrier to 
winds when planted thickly, and they are generally better 
for protection than trees of larger growth. There is also 
less danger of their being blown down by hurricanes, as 

' ' the stonn , 

That mabeE the high elm couch and rende the oak, 
The humble lily sparta. A thousand blows, 
That shake the lofty monareh of the forests, 
The leaser trees feel not." 

Alnits. (Alder.) 

There are numerous species of the Alder, but most of 
our native ones are mere shrubs, and of but little value. 
Some of the larger-gi'owing foreign species might be intro- 
duced and cultivated with profit, as they now are in many 
portions of Europe. The only native species found east 
of the Rocky Mountains that desen'es any notice is the 
following — 

Alwus lvcana {Speckled Alder). — Leaves very broad, 
oval, sharply serrate, sometimes toothed, downy beneath ; 
seeds produced in catkins — see fig. 42, which shows a 
cbister of its catkins: B, before they oi in; A, when in 
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Dloom, The catkins are formed, early in spiing, and re- 
nain naked chrongh the summer and following winter, 
expanding the nest spring ; wood valuable for fuel ; char- 




coal made from Alder is highly prized by manufacturers 
of gunpowder ; grows in low, wet soils on the banks of 
streams ; seeds lipen in early summer, and should be sown 
soon after being gathei-ed. It also grows readily from cut- 
tings, which should be planted in spring. This species 
is a native of both Europe and America, 

AsiMiNA TRILOBA. {Powpaw, Custurd Apple.) 
Leaves oblong ovate, acuminate, eight to ten inchea 
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I 11^ coierel with a dull, rusty pubes 
length smooth ; flowera one to two inches broad, dark red 
or purple , fi uit oblong, yellow and pulpy when ripe, edi- 
: ; seeds lai^e oval, flattened. Fig, 43 
>ws a seed of natural size. The tree grows 
m ten to twenty feet high, very oraamental ; 
the fi-uit is much esteemed by many persons, 
Ihe inside bark of this tree is much used at 
' the West for strings for tying up vines, etc., 
it is Tery tough. Its seeds ripen in autumn ; 
e planted at that time, or kept in a coo! cellar until 
, They should be separated from the pulp soon 
after the fruit is gathered. Common in Ohio, Indiana, 
and southward. 

AsiMiNA PAEViFLOEA {Small -Jlowered Pawpaw. — A 
Southern species of low growth; both fruit and flowers 
much smaller than the first ; fruit somewhat pear-shaped ; 
probably not hardy at the Korth. The A, grandiflora and 
A. pygraea are also Southern species, found chiefly in Flor- 
ida and Southern Georgia ; not hardy in the Northern 



Akaua bpinosa. [ITercules Club.) 
Leaves very large, bipinnately compound ; leaflets thick, 
ovate ; flowei's greenish, in a large loose panicle, suc- 
ceeded by a small round berry which ripens late in sum- 
mer ; stem and branches covered with stout prickles ; 
young shoots large, not branching, niore curious than 
beantiful ; may be grown from seeds or from cuttings of 
the roots ; cultivated in many gardens at the North, and 
plentiftil in Virginia and to the Southwest. 
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Beri^ekis. {Barberry,) 

The Barberry is a shrub of medium size, and I notice it 
here merely to call the farmer's attention to one of the 
best hedge-plants we possess. It is very hardy, and is 
naturaJized in many portions of the New England States, 
but probably inti'oduced from Europe. It forms a dense 
shrub of from four to eight feet high, with many slender 
upright hranchea covered with sharp stout prickles. It 
requires but little pruning to make an almost impenetrable 
hedge. The Barberry produces few or no suckers, except 
from the main stem. Its seeds ripen in fall, and should be 
sown in wide drills, and transplanted into hedge-rows when 
two years old, or at one year old, if desirable, 

Bebbegis viTLGAEis {Commo7i Barberry). — Leaves obo- 
vate, bristly serrate; flowers in long drooping racemes; 
fruit oblong, scarlet, with an agreeable acid flavor, some- 
times used for tarts ; common in cultivation. 

Beeberis Canadensis (American Barberry). — This is 
a smaller-growing variety then the first, hardly strong 
enough for hedges. Virginia and Georgia. 

Cabpinus Ambkicana. (Hornbeam, Xron-wood, Blue 
Beech, Water Beech.) 
Leaves oblong ovate, pointed, serrate ; fruit a small 
ovoid nut, ripe in autumn ; a small tree with smooth bark 
and hard,, very tough wood. Common in low grounds — 
well known, 

Cekois. {Bed Bud.) 
Small trees or shrubs blooming very early in spring, be- 
fore the leaves expand. There are several foreign species 
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and varieties in cultivation, all of which are much admired, 
and none more so than the Cercis Japonica and our native 

Cekcis Canadeksis (lied Bud, Judas Tree). — Leaves 
heart-shaped, deep green, shining; fiowevs reddish purple, 
small, pea-shaped ; seeds small, in po^ls, ripe early in sum- 
mer, will retain their vitality for years, but grow more 
readily if sown soon after they are gathered ; tree an iiTeg- 
ular straggling grower. Common in the Western States; 
abundant in Southern Illinois. 

Celtis 0CCIDEKTALI9. {^Nettle lYee, Sackberry.) 
Leaves ovate, taper-pointed, sharply serrate ; a small 
tree, of no particular vahie or beauty ; fruit dark purple, 
sweet, ripe in autumn. 

Catalpa bjgnonioides. [Gatalpa, Catawba Tree, Cigar 
Tree, etc.) 
Leaves large, heart-shaped, downy beneath ; flowers 
bell-shaped, white, with purple spots in the thi-oat, pro- 
duced in long racemes, showy and handsome ; seeds in 
long pods — which hang upon the tree all winter — and may 
be gathered and sown in the fall or spring ; tree an upright, 
coarse, and rapid grower ; wood brittle. Native of the 
Southwest, but common In culture at the North. 

Chionanthtjs ViRGiNiCA. ( White Fringe Tree.) 
Leaves oval, or ohovate lanceolate ; flowere in slender 
open panicles, veiy small but numerous, pure white ; fruit 
about one half iiich long, ])urple, ripe in autumn. 
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There is a variety of this with naiTow leavea, Tvhich 
blooms more profusely, and tiie flowers smaller but in- 
tensely white ; common in Virginia. When worked on 
the Ash, it makes a more beautiful tree, and grows more 
rapidly than on its own roots. 

CoRNus. (Donwood.) 

A genus that contains many native species as well as 
several foreign ones that are cultivated for ornament. 
The only native species that gi'ows large enough to be 
classed among trees is 

CoKNijs FLORIDA {Flowermg Dogwood). — Leaves 
ovate, pointed ; flowers greenish, small, inconspicuoos, bat 
inclosed in a large pure white involucre, which is generally 
supposed to be the flowers by those who are not acqndnted 
with their sti-ucture ; fmit oval, bright red, ripe in sum- 
mer. Blooming as this tree does, in early spring, before 
the leaves expand, gives it a very showy appearance, 
rivaling the well-known Chinese Magnolia (M. conspicua) ; 
trees of twenty to thirty feet high, with fine-grained, very 
hard wood ; common in the Northern States in high, dry 
soils ; plentiful in Southern New York and New Jersey. 

CoRirus MASCuLA is a foreign species of this genus 
which beare edible fruit. 

CHAT^Gtis. {Hawthorn.) 

There are many species in this genus, few of which attain 

the size of trees, as they seldom grow more than twenty 

feet high. The flowera are white or pale pink, resembling 

the apple, but smaller ; fruit variable in size, sometimes 
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not larger than a small pea, in others an inch in diameter ; 
some are of excellent flavor, others dry and insipid ; i-ed 
is the most common color, but there are a number of 
species with yeJlow fiuit. 

All of the species produce jiiore or less thorns, and 
make excellent hedges, but are exceedingly liable to be 
attacked by the apple-tree borer. Its seeds ripen in au- 
tumn, and should be sown at that time, for if they once 
get thoroughly dry they will not grow ; but tliey will often 
remain in tlie ground two years before they ireimiuate. 

The following are probably tho best for cultivation : 

OuATJiGUS cOKDATA {Waahinffton Thorn). — Leaves 
broadly ovate ; flowers small; fruit not latgor than peas; 
bright red ; tree fifteen to thirty feet high. Virginia and 
Kentucky. 

Crat-eocs tomestoba {Peai- Thorn). — Leaves large, 
oval, shai-ply toothed ; flowers large ; frnit ciimaon, some- 
times an inch in diameter, sprightly flavor, edible ; com- 
mon in the Northern and Western States. There are sev- 
eral varieties of this species, some of which have yellow 
or yellowish-white fruit, with a very agi'eeable flavor, 

Crat^gus CRUS-GAi.Li ( Cockspur Thorn). — Leaves deep 
gi-een, shining, very thick ; fruit bright red, small ; one 
of the handsomest native species; tree fifteen to twenty- 
five feet high. 

The double-flowering varieties are usually budded on 
some one of our native kinds. 

DiosPYEus ViRGisiANA. (PeTsimmon.) 
Leaves ovate oblong, nearly or quite smooth; flowers 
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greenish yellow ; fruit usually round, but son letinaea long, 
slightly pointed, exceedingly astringtnt when green, but be 
comes soft and sweet when ripe, at which time it is geneiiil- 
ly deep orange yellow. In its more Noi-theni limits it doe; 
not ripen until frost ; farther South, it matures before, con^ 
sequently it does not always require cold weather to make 
it eatable, as is sometimes asserted. The persimmon is va- 
riable, like most other fruits — some trees producing much 
better specimens than others. They are usually about an 
inch in diameter ; but I have met with trees that produced 
fruit nearly two inches in length, and ripened nearly a 
month in advance of the general crop. It deserves to be 
more generally cultivated, and there is no reason why a 
really superb variety may not be produced fl'om the native 
pereimmon. The tree is quite ornainentiil, and grows 
twenty to thirty feet high. Native of New Jersey, and 
localities west and south. 

There are several foreign species which are sometimes 
cultivated in tins country. The Diospyrus kaki — Japan 
persimmon — and Diospyrus Lotus, a native of Italy, are 
both hardy in the latitude of New York city. 

EuoNYMOS ATEOPUBPUEErs, {Burning Bush, Wahoo, 
Spindle J\-ee, Strawberry Tree.") 
Leaves deep green, oval oblong, somewhat pointed ; 
young branches green, partially angled on thrifty young 
sprouts ; flowers deep purple, inconspicuous ; fruit usnally 
four-sided, slightly winged, containing several bright 
crimaon seeds ; the pod, inclosing the seeds, is also crim- 
son ; very ornamental in autumn, when full of fruit ; seeds 
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■will often reniiiin in the ground two years before they ger- 
minate. Very eommon at the West, in low, wet soils ; 
usually cnltivated for ornament. There are also several 
Other native species of smaller growth, also many foreign 
species and vaiieties, which can be found in any of the 

IIalesia TKTEAiTEEA. (SUver-Bell 2Vee.) 
An exceedingly beautiful ti-ee when in bloom ; the flow- 
ers are of the purest white, bell-shape, witii a long, slender 
stem ; leaves oblong ovate, light green. Quite a tall, 
handsome shade tree can be made of it by trimming off 
the lower branches, but it usually forms a dense, conical 
shrub ; wood ie exceedingly hard and fine-grained ; sccd- 
po<is are two to four-winged, and one to oue and a half 
inches in length ; ripe in fall, when the horn-like covering 
becomes very hard, requiring a long time in the ground to 
make them germinate. They will usually start in spring 
if sowed in the fall, but sometimes remain in the ground 
until the second season ; it is a native of the South, but is 
hardy in most of the Northern States. 

Monus KTJBEA. (Jied Mulberry.) 
Leaves usually lieart-shaped on large trees, but of vari- 
ous shapes on young plants • fruit long, from three quar- 
tei-i= to jnc ind a hilf inches inl throe eighths to half an 
m h in diiinet r resemblmg i blackberry ; very sweet, 
but boi ctinics b Ilk and ■\mous usually a small tree, 
1 nt 8 metimes nearly forty fett high and oue foot in 
diameter 
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The M. ALiiA — White Mulberry of Europe — has ako 
bocome iiatui-alized, and found from New England to 

M. NIGRA— Black Mulberry, or English Mulberry — is 
sometimes cultivated, bwt is not so havdy as the native, 

MuibciTy seeds grow very readily if washed iroin 
fruit, sowed in fall, or put aside until spring ; but 
they should not be covered too deep, as they are quite 
small. There are many varieties in cultivation : the one 
known as Downing's MulbeiTy is probably the best; it 
is propagated by budding or grafting it upon the Mo- 
retti Mulberry, or upon some other free-growing stock. 
Some kinds grow readily fi-om cuttings of the iipc wood 
taken off in the fall ; but others, like the Downing, ure 
very difficult to propagate in this manner. 

Macluea aubanitaca. {Osage Orange.) 
This is a well-known hedge-plant, a native of Texas and 
other sections of the Southwest. The seeds are usually 
obtained from those sections, and if fresh, there is no diffi- 
culty in making them grow when planted in spring; but 
it is always best to mis them with moist sand and put 
them in a warm place until they begin to sprout before 
sowing. If the seeds are good, they will start In a few 
days ; if not, they will become soft and rotten. By try- 
ing the seeds in this way, much labor wOi often be sa.ved, as 
it is labor lost to sow unsound seeds. The Osage Orange 
seeds will keep sound for a. year or two if placed under 
proper conditions ; hut this is often neglected, and much 
wortlilesa seed is sold ; and having had some experience 
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in buying such, I give this hint to caution the roadei 
not to sow poor seed even if he has been so unfortunato 
as to purchase it. The seed may also be sown in the fall, 
but in that case the sprouting must be dispensed with, 

Olka Amheicana. {Devil Wood, American Olive.) 
Leaves oblong lanceolate, four t-o six inches in length, 
smooth ; branches light color, and as they become old are 
covered with small, round, wart-like knobs ; flowers white 
in June or July ; fruit nearly round, about three eighths 
of an inch in diameter. It is a native of the South, but 
hardy here ; tree ten to thirty feet in height ; propagated 
from seeds and cuttings, 

OsTKYA ViEGiNicA. [Iron Wood, Ilbp Hornbeam.) 
A well-known small tree with very hard wood, much 
used by fai-mera for making beetles or mauls for splitting 
rails and wood; the seeds resemble hops, and the tree is 
called the Hop-tree in some sections. The seeds are ripe in 
August or first of September in the more Koi-thern States 
and should be gathered so eooii as ripe, as they commence 
falling soon after and are widely scattered by the wind. 
Plant immediately, or put in sand and keep in a cool 
place. The tree sometimes grows to forty fsct high, but 
usually not more than twenty-five ; a very slow grower, 

Ptelia teifoliata, {Sop Trv-e.) 
Quite a pretty small tree, which has been inach extolled 
of late in consequence of the seeds possessing similar prop- 
erties as the common Hop. The leaves are divided into 
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threu lobes, and are called tri-foliate, each division being 
oval, and somewliat pointed. The tree is a lapid grower 
when young, but does not becoioe very lai-ge, nsually not 
more than tweiity feet high ; seeds ripen in sanimer or 
early fall, and should be sown soon after ; they are what 
is called winged seeds, and the membrane entirely sur- 
rounds them. 



Pykus coronakia. (American Crab-Apple.) 
The wild Orab-Apple is seldom cultivated for oraament, 
siill it is a very handsome tree, with lai'ge rose-colored 
flowers, and well worthy of cultivation ; probably more 
plentiful in Wisconsin than elsewhere ; seeds ripen in au- 
tumn, and should be taken from the apple and sown at 
that time. The fruit is rather hareh and bitter, and not as 
good as many of tbe cultivated Siberian Crab-Apples, 
which are even more oraamental, besides having the addi- 
tional merit of being useful. 

PvEDS Americana (American Mountain Ash). — A 
well-known ornamental tree producing large clusters of 
scarlet fruit, which remain on the tree until quite late in 
the autumn. The frait should be gathered and put in a box 
and kept moist until the pulp becomes soft so that it can 
be separated from the seeds. "Wash off the pulp and sow 
; lie seeds in frames or in a half-shady situation, as the young 
phints are liable to be burned by the sun when they are 
small. It grows ten to twenty feet high ; is abundant in 
Noithcru Wisconsin and Michigan ; also common in culti- 
vation. 

There are also many European varieties, seeds of which 
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he oljt.amed of seedsmen. The Apple or Pear cau be 
on tlie Mountain Ash. 



Ehamnus cathaeticl's. {Bwikthorn^ 
The common Buckthorn is often cultivated as a hedge- 
plant. It is a native of Europe, but has heeome natu- 
ralized in many parts of the country, especially in the At- 
lantic States. It makes an excellent hedge, and is not so 
thorny as to make it either difficult to trim or dangerous 
to work about, as with some other kinds of plants. If 
planted as single specimens, it will become quite a tree, 
and with its dark-green leaves and black berries in autumn 
it is quite an ornament. Its seeds are contained in a 
berry, and are quite hard ; should be sown in fall, or kept 
in moist sand during winter, and if where frozen, all the 
better. 

Rhamnus lanceolate. — This species of Buckthorn is 
found chiefly at the South ; and as it has no thorns, it is not 
valuable for hedges. 

R. ALNiFOiJUB is a Northern species ; but it is only a 
small shi-ub. 

Sassafras officinai.e. (Sassafras^ 
The Sassafras-tree is seldom planted for ornament ; but 
there is no reason why it should not be introduced for 
this purpose, as it is a very handsome tree, and pi'obably 
would be often planted if it were not for tlie uncertainty 
of making it live, it being one of the most ditBcnIt trees to 
transplant that we possess, having long, soft, naked roots 
which mn very deep in the soil. If it is desirable to move 
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tbem after they become large, say eight to ten feet bigh, 
they must be frequently transplanted la the rui'sery, bo as 
to cause them to make fibrous roots and few long large 
roots. The leaves are of various shapes, sometimes entire ; 
in others, one to three lobed. Young branches pale yel- 
low or yellowish gi-een. The bark on the i-oots is higlily 
perfumed ; wood light yellow, fine-gi'ained, and hard ; 
would be very valuable for cabinet-work if it could be had 
of large size. It is usually a small tree, but occasionally 
one will be found fifty feet high with a stem one to two 
feet in diameter. It thrives well on a deep sand or loam, 
but sooQ perishes on a wet soil. The flowere arc small, 
deep yellow, ia clusters ; seeds are inclosed in a blue 
berry, ripen in autumn, and should be sown at that time ; 
common from Florida to Lake Ontario in high, dry soila 

The Persea Caeolinexsis— Red Bay or Alligator Pear 
of the South— belongs to the same order of the Sassafras, 
and ia a tree of similar rize; also the Tetranthera geni- 
culata or Pond Spice, which is found in the swamps of 
Virginia and southward. 

They all belong to the Laurel family, and are classed 
under the genciic name of Lauras in many of the works 
on Botany. 

Shepheedia aegentea. {Buffalo £eny.) 
This is a small tree, a native of the far West, being 
found on the eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains, 
chiefly on the upperMissouri and its tributaries- Its leaves 
are small and long, of a gray silvery eolor on both sides ; 
the young branches are also of a grayish color. It is quite 
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ornamental in appearance, especially in autumn, when 
loaded with its Email, red, currant-like fruit, which is acid 
but quite agreeable. Thej are highly prized by many 
pei'sons for tarts, pies, etc. The seeds grow veiy readily 
if planted in auttimn. It forms s. dense, large shrub ; or 
if the lower branches are removed, it will grow froia 
twenty to thirty feet high. 

Thei'e is a small variety- — S. Canadensis — which is found 
in some parts of the Northem States, usually along the 
more northera portions ; but it is oniy a small shrub, with 
very insipid fniit. 

The Shepherdias are what is termed by botanists diee- 
cions plants — that is, one tree beara pistillate flowers and 
produces fiuit ; the other staminate flowers, and liears no 
fruit, but fertilizes the pistillate flowers; therefore^ to have 
trees produce fruit, it is necessary to have tlie (.mm kinds 
in the sane garden, and if in close proximiiy, all the 
better. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

EVEEGBBKN TREES, 



OuE indigenoas Evergreen trees do not offer so great 
pecuniary inducements for growing for timber as the decid- 
uous ; they grow as rapidly, and theii' wood is valuable, bul 
it requires a longer time for the trees to attain an available 
size for the puiposes for which they are chie&y used. The 
largest of our Evergreens, such as the Pine and Hemlock, 
are mainly used for boards, planks, and sawed timber, and 
for such purposes large trees are required, and to grow 
these, forty or more years are requisite. The value of our 
Evergreen forests is seldom or never appreciated, and we 
are very much inclined to attribute all the wealtli, progress, 
and all that has contributed to place our country in its 
high and enviable position to its free institutions and lib- 
eral government ; and while no one would wish to depre- 
ciate these, still I am equally certain that our noble forests 
have contributed largely toward elevating us to our present 
situation. The immigrant finds cheap, rich lands and a 
pati-onizing government ; still, these would aid him but 
little toward making a home ; he must have shelter for 
himself and his family, and our forests have supplied the 
materials, and so cheaply, that he can not only make one 
that is comfortable, but more or less elegant. 

We may dig canals, build railroads, and set up the tele- 
graph, but we must have wood to complete them ; and so 
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it is in eveiy department which contributes to our national 
progress. Government may grant as many charters for 
public improveraeuts as corporations may ask for — give 
away land to the landless ; but tate away our forest 
trees, and all these privileges would be worthless. 

We have one kind of Evergreen tree which has con- 
tributed moi-e to the wealth and prosperity of the coun- 
try than all the gold and silver mines on the continent 
have or ever will. 

The White Pine has contributed much material to 
build cottages and palaces, from Maine to the Mississippi ; 
scarcely a dwelling, church, or other public or private 
building to which this tree has not contnbuted more or 
less. It has been so plentiful, that, its i-eal value has not 
been appreciated. Great forests of pine have been robbed 
of its best trees, and the others wantonly destroyed ; but 
the time has now arrived when we begin to feel that there 
is a scarcity, for where only ten years since pine lumber 
brought only ten dollars per thousand feet, it now readily 
sells from forty to sixty, with no prospect of its being any 
cheaper. Tliis great increase in price is not owing to the 
scarcity of labor, as some tell us, although it may be par- 
tially so at present ; but it is mainly owing to the difficulty 
in getting the trees from which the lumber ia made. If 
the price continues to advance — and there is no reason 
why it should not — it will be but a few years before lum- 
ber will be beyond the reach of the poor, or even the 
middle classes ; and these will have to resort to the adobe 
and tile for their building materials. 

Ab the few become wealthy, the more costly materials 
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are used, and brick and stone will fonn the bulk of all the 
better class of buildings; but if there ia no cheap iiitei-- 
mediate material between nrnd and stone, tlieii the poor 
classes will have to take the former and the rich the lat- 
ter, as is seen in most parts of Europe, where the two ex- 
tremes of rich and poor stand out prominently. 

The growth of most of our Western cities, especially 
along the great lakes and rivers, has been the wonder of 
the civilized world, and deservedly so, and their progress 
has been generally attributed to the cheap and productive 
soils in their immediate vicinity, and doubtless in a great 
measure this is true ; but any one who has ever studied 
closely the more prominent elements that have contributed 
to make them groat, has found that cheap lumber has been 
the greatest among them all. 

Fifteen years ago, when Milwaukie and Chicago were 
making such wonderful strides toward becoming what they 
now are — opulent cities, pine and hemlock lumber could 
be had there for from five to ten dollars per thousand feet. 
At such cheap rates for building materials thei-e was no 
reason why dwellings, stores, and warehouses should not 
spring up on every liand as if by magic. The same ma- 
terials are now quadruple their former price, and those 
cities continue to grow for the roason that they have be- 
come rich and able to pay more. But they had the bene- 
fit of a cheap material at the beginning, and it is this 
start in the world which cities and nations, like individ- 
uals, require, and when once obtained, it only needs a 
Bteady hand and ordinary talent and judicious expenditures 
10 reach the highest position In wealth. 
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It is certainly not among the impossibilities even for 
mdividuals to rear a pine forest to an available size in half 
a lifetime, and there are now thousands of acres of young 
pine forest from which the large trees have been taken 
that it would be a profitable investment to purchase and 
give a little care until the trees were grown to matuiity or 
large enough for ase. Pine lands ai^ seldom of much 
value for farming purposes, consequently they are better 
suited for growing timber than for grain. 

There are probably few sections of the country where 
any of the Evergreen trees could be grown as profitably 
as some of the most valuable deciduous trees, and my 
main object at this time ia to call the attention of the 
farmer to the fact, that the Evergreens are the most valu- 
able for shelter and ornament. 

Retaining their foliage during winter, they afibrd pro- 
tection at a time when it is most needed, A belt of these 
surrounding a farm, or such portions as are occupied by 
the buildings, gives a cheerful, comfortable appearance, and 
both man and beast will live longer and be more happy 
under such circumstances than when exposed to every 
gale, and for six months of the twelve with nothing life- 
like to look upon. " But they shade so much ground and 
tafcie so much strength from the soil," say many. This is 
true ; and still, the benefits they confer are much in ex- 
cess of all the damage they do. Those who would live 
the year round, and not appear to hybemate one half of it, 
but make summer perpetual, should plant Evergreens plen- 
tifully but judiciously about their dwellings and farms, 
not so abundantly that it will make (he place dark and 
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gloomy, but sufficient to make it look clieerfnl and pleasant 
The birds will remain with you later iu autumn, and greet 
you earlier in spring, if you offer them a welcome and a 
few Evergreen trees for, shelter. There is a great variety 
of form and shades of color among these trees, and they 
may be so intermingled that there will be no stiffness or 
monotony of appearance, but graceful outlines may be 
given to the most nigged and naturally ill-looking situation. 
Trees give a solid, substantial appearance to a place, 
which no building, however pretentious, can or ever will 
produce. If a man goes into the country to buy a fai'm, 
Ue will seldom call where he sees beautiful trees surround 
ing the house and out-buildings, for he knows instinct 
ively that such places are not for sale, for the owner gen- 
erally thinks more of hia home than money ; but it is the 
bleak, uninviting farms that are usually ^or sale. There 
is no excuse at the present day for not having Evergreen 
trees and shrubs planted about every home in the country, 
no matter where it may be located or at what distance 
fi-om Evci-green forests or from nurseiies where such 
plants are grown for sale. Evergreen seeds can be had 
very cheaply, and our Government has wisely enacted 
postal laws that offer to every person an opportunity 
of transporting seeds to every part of the country for a 
mere nominal price. This arrangement has already been 
of immense value to the community, and we shall not be 
suipi'ised if in its effects it proves of more real benefit to 
the country than the results of all the labors of the Agn- 
cuitui'sl Bureau of the Department of the Interior — unless 
that is conducted differently than it has been in years past 
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— while instead of being a tax on the Government it is a 
source of revenue. Sixteen cents a pound pays well, heing 
about the same as charged for freight by express com- 
panies. 

A package weighing one pound can be sent by mail 
fi-om New York to Minnesota for sixteen cents, and if that 
pound bo Norway or Hemlock Spruce, it will contain at 
least 20,000 seeds— enough to grow trees aufficieot to sur- 
round a half dozen ordinary farms. The original cost of 
tlie seeds will probably be three dollars. Those who can 
not itfTord to purchase even tliia amount, could at least buy 
a tweiity-five-cent package, which would produce witli 
very little care more Eyergi'een trees than can now be 
found in many thickly settled towns in the Eastern as well 
as Western States. 

AH of our largest dealers in seeds keep the most com- 
mon as well as many of the rare varieties of Evergreen 
seeds for sale, and will be happy to deliver them to you 
through the post-office free of expense of transpoi-tation. 

The most costly varieties are not always the most use- 
fid, as it is scarcity, and not their intrinsic worth, that reg- 
ulates the price of seeds, as it does that of most other con 
modities. 

The seeds of Evergreen trees and shrubs are, as with di 
ciduous trees, of various forms and structure. Some are 
very small, as in the Arborvitie, while others are large and 
nut-like, as in some of the Knes. Many are light, 
have thin membraneous wings; these are usually widely 
iiatvibuted by the winds when they fall. 

Very few of the Evergreen seeds are what are usuallj 
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tenned delioate seeds, for though small they retain their 
vitality for a comparatively long time. Most of them may 
be kept in any cool, dry place during winter without I'e- 
ceiving any apparent injury. Tliere are some kinds which 
will retain their vitality under proper conditions for twenty 
or thirty years, while others will not germinate after the 
first season. 

The germinating power of all seeds is more or less weak- 
ened by age, consequently it is always best to procure 
them as fresh as possible, and not delay the planting longer 
than is absolutely necessary. 

As many of the coniferous Evergreens shed their seeds 
soon after the cones are mature, it is often necessary to 
gather them before these open, and it is always best to be 
a little in advance of the time than to be too late. If the 
cones are not folly ripe in appearance, the seeds usually 
will be, or they will ripen if left in the cones after they are 
gathered. A few years since, when the great tree of Cal- 
ifornia (Sequoia gigantea) was first discovered, a friend 
sent me a branch with some six cones attached for a cabinet 
specimen, and although it was taken from the tree before 
the cones were fully matured, they ripened sufficiently for 
growth, and I succeeded in starting two hundred of them. 
I mention this cireumstance to show that it ia not ahvaya 
requisite to have seeds appear to be fuHy ripe to insure 
their growth ; in iact, some kinds will grow more readily 
if gathered before they are ready to fall than after. Some 
kinds may be safely sown in open seed-beds; but, as a 
rule, all plants are benefited by a partial shade when young, 
especially when we have dry, hot weather in summer. It 
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is also necessary in the Noithetn States to protect them in 
winter for the fii-st year or two. 

TKANSPIANTING EVKEGKEBNS. 

The best time to transplant Evei^roens is still, as it 
always has been, a debatable point, and probably will con- 
tinue to be, so long as we have men in the pi'ofession who 
prefer to discuss a theory than to settle the question by 
practice. There is not a month in the year, nor a week in 
the month, that has not been decided to be the very best 
time for transplanting Evergreens, and probably there is 
truth in all theories, when pat in practice in particular loca- 
tions and countries. But specific local rules are not gener- 
ally useful. Still, with all the elaborate essays and scientific 
acntnen which have been displayed by theoretical as well as 
practical horticulturists upon this subject, nurserymen go 
on transplanting their thousands and tens of thousands 
every year with perfect success, regardless of that partic- 
ular time which some learned essayist has pointed out. 

The truth of the matter is, that it only requires a little 
common sense and care to perform the operation with suc- 
cess ; and while the theoretical man is waiting for a proper 
time, or searching with scientific reasons for particular 
days, the practical man transplants his trees, does it well, 
and excels the would-be suientist in the end. 

Evergreen trees have their periods of growth and rest, 
the same as others; and everyone knows that the best 
time to transplant trees is when they are dormant — 
that is, not growing. Trees ai-e seldom completely at 
rest, for they require moisture even during winter, for a 
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partial uslialiition is going on from the buds and Bmaller 
branches of trees upon wbicli there are no leaves ; and this 
loss of moisture must be supplied mainly through the roots, 
conseijuently it becomes necessary to keep them in a posi- 
tion where the I'equired amonnt of moisture can be ob- 
tained ; if not, the tree soon becomes dry and dead. 

Evergreens probably exhale more from their leaves dur- 
ing winter than deciduous ti'cefi do through their buds j 
and this is one cause why, in very cold climates, it is inju- 
dicious to move evergreens in the fall, thereby separating 
the roots from the soil to which they had foi'med a connec- 
tion by growtb ; not being able to form anotlier before 
cold weather, they perish for the want of moistui-e alone. 
When Evergreens can be moved with a large ball of earth 
attached, it may be done at almost any time. In mild cli- 
mates, where the soil does not fi'eeze deeply, the fall is a 
safe and suitable time ; but in the more Northern States 
this operation should be dcfened until spiing, unless it is 
done early in fall so that new roots may be emitted before 
cold weather. 

Spring is the time chosen by our nurserymen for trans- 
planting Evergreens, and they usually begin so soon as the 
ground has became sufficiently dry and settled to work 
easily and continue until the trees begin to make a growth. 
Some say the later the belter; hut this asseition is like 
many others, it being founded upon convenience ; and be. 
cause evergreens can be transplanted later than many 
other trees, it is usually delayed ; and to gi\'e a plausible 
excuse for the delay, it ia said to be the best time. If 
planted early, the ground becomes settled about their 
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roots, and new fibers will bo emitted by the time they are 
fiMjuii-ed to absorb plant-food to assist in the gi-owth of the 
brunches. 

There is one thing about which it may be well to caution 
those who have no experience in this line, and that is, 
Evergreens of all kinds are very sensitive in regard to 
having their roots exposed to the sun and winds, much 
more so than deciduous trees when denuded of leaves. 
This is another evidence of the fact, that Evergreens do 
exhale moisture through their leaves when not making a 
growth. Never let the roots of Evergreens, become dry, 
as it is almost sure death to them. If they are to be 
transported to any distance, take them from the ground 
and immediately cover their roots with some material that 
will exclude cuiTents of air and retain moisture. Some- 
times trees will live that have bad their roots considerably 
(li'ied, but it will take years for them to regain that vigor 
they formerly possessed. We see, in traveling through the 
countiy, more sickly-looking Evei^reens, and bear more 
complaint about making such trees live, than we do ia 
almost any branch of Horticulture ; and though 1 would 
not screen those who neglect their plants or fail to see 
that they are properly planted, still I think that nursery- 
men, as a general thing, are more careless of the manner in 
which they take up Evergreens and pack them, than with 
other trees ; or, in other words, they give them the same 
chance to live that they do their pear and apple trees, and 
no more, while they well know that they are more easily 
destroyed, I have been into large, and what are called 
well-conducted nurseries, and seen a score of men digging 
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up Evergreeti trees, in » dry, windy March or April (lay, 
and tlie earth was shaken fi-om the lOots, and then they 
were strewn over the ground and allowed to remain there 
until the packers were ready to receive them, which might 
be that day, and perhaps not uutiV the next, 

"When Evergreens or other trees are transplanted from 
one's own seed-beds or nursery, a moist cloudy day can be 
chosen, and as much time given as required. If the soil is 
light, then it is best to pack it firmly around the roots so 
that too much air can not reach them ; and if the soil is 
dry, and I'aiu does not soon follow, give tlie soil a good 
soaking so that it will fill all the interstices between the 
roots. But watering trees, as a general thing, is useless, 
especially if planted in the early spring. I know it is 
more or less recommended in all books on gardening ; 
but who ever saw a nurseryman watering trees ? I am 
quite certain that I liave never had oucasion to water a 
dozen in a constant practice of nearly twenty years, and I 
believe that my success in making trees live is at least 
equal to the average. 

TKIMMING BVEEGEEEN'S. 

Evergreens seldom require pruning, except when some 
particular shape is required; but they will bear the knife 
as well as other ti'ees, and it will often resuscitate a feeble 
specimen where good culture has failed to do it. Those 
varieties Arhich can be taken up with a ball of earth, or 
with the roots almost entire, will need little or no prun- 
ing ; but there are other kinds which will be benefited by 
reducing their branches. Small trees ai'e always 
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to large ones for transplanting, and they will often outgrow 
them and become larger trees in five yeare than those that 
have attained a large size when transplanted. 

TBANSrL ANTING FKOM POKESTS. 

In some portions of the country very handsome Ever- 
greens may be obtained from the forests ; and when these 
can be earefnily taken up with some soil adhering to their 
roots, they wjli often do well. But usually trees that have 
come up from seeds, and have not been transplanted, are 
difficult to make live, especially when taken from a nhady 
situation and placed in an exposed one. Still, it is desii-- 
able to make the trees from our forests grow in our gai^ 
dens, and the chances of success will warrant the labor 
of trial ; and if small specimens are selected for the puiv 
pose, good results will often be obtained. When such 
trees are planted, it is best to cover the soil about them 
with leaves or some kind of mulch, so that it may be 
kept moist. 

EVERGREEN TEEES. 
Abies, ( Spruce, Fir. ) 

This species contains several of our most beautiful as 
well as most valuable cone-bearing trees. They are all 
hardy, and found quite common in various sections of our 
Northern States ; seeds small, with pereistent wings ; all 
ripen in fall, and must be gathered in the cones. 

Abies balsawba {Balsam Mr). — Leaves nan-ow, and 
about an inch long ; cones thTe*", to four inches long j tree 
tall and slender; bark with numerous blisteis, from which 
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the well-ktiown Balaam Fir-— or Canada Balsam— is taken ; 
wood is of little value ; grows naturally in a wet soil. 
and is of little beauty when cultivated, except when 
young. By the time the tree is ten years old, the lower 
bi'anches die, and it becomes a tall, spindling, ill-looking 
tree. 

Abies Fkazeri {Double SaUam), — Very similar to 
the last, but the leaves are more numei'ous and the cones 
BmallBr ; not worth cultivating where there are so many 
that are better. 

Abies Canadensis (Hendoek Spruce). — This is the most 
beautiful native evergreen we possess. It has a most 
graceful habit, with light, elegant, and delicate foHage, 
and branches which no one who admires an evei^reen can 
fail to appreciate; leaves flat, dark green above and sil- 
very underneath, little less than an inch in length ; cones 
small, about three quarters of an inch long. The timber 
is coai'se-grained, we!! known. It grows best on deep 
loams and stony soils ; sometimes found in swamps, but 
seldom of large sine. A light, dry soil is preferable, and 
a heavy clay the very last place it should be planted in, as 
on such it is quite tender, being often winter-killed even in 
this latitude, while it grows naturally hundreds of miles 
to the north. The tree attains a great height and size — 
oflen one hundred and twenty-five feet, and stem five to 
six feet in diameter. 

Abies nigiu. {Bla:k Spruce, Double ^n-nce, Sed 
Sprucij. — Leaves three quarters of an inch long, deep 
green, thickly set on the brandies ; cones from an inch to 
an inch and a half long ; tree an erect conical grower with 
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Btout curved branches, variable ii> appearance ; sometimes 
the leaves are dark green, in others reddish or light yellow 
gi-een. It is quite lai^e, and its wood similar to hemlock, 
but more firm. 

Abibs ALBA {White or Single Spruce). ^-Very similar to 
the last ; but the general appearance of the tree when 
young is lighter colored ; it loses its beauty with age ; 
cones slightly longer than the Red Spruce, and more firm. 
These last two varieties should give way to that more 
beautiful European variety the 

Abiks escbisa {JVbitoai/ Spruce). — ^This is a magnificent 
tree, and succeeds in almost any good rich soil ; it grows 
very rapidly, and retains its beautiful proportions until of 
great age ; trees of fifty or more feet in height are quite 
common in the old gardens thi-oughout the Eastern 
States, as well aa in some of the Western, Seeds are 
always to be had of our seedsmen, and are easily grown 
in frames. 

Some of the new varieties which have been lately dis- 
covered among the Rocky Mountains will no doubt be 
acquisitions to this class of Evergreen trees. Sevei-al of 
these grow to an immense height, often over two hundred 
feet higli. Trees of most of our far Westera varieties are 
to be had from our largest nurseries, bot at very high 
prices. The cones of some of these trees are i-eally won- 
derful in their structure, aa well as beautiful. 

The following give promise of being hardy, even in the 
Northern States : 

Abies kracteata {Leafy-coned Silver J^r), found in 
Upper C;i!ifomia and in On'gon. I have received cones of 
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this from near the Columbia River, and without doubt it 
grows much farther Noi-th. 

Abies jjobilis [Noble Silver Fir), also from the mount- 
iiina of Upper California. 

Abies gr4Ndis ( Great Silver Fir), from Oregon, where 
it grows to an immense size ; some specimens have been 
found nearly three hundred feet high. 

Thei'e are also many other varieties of Evergreens bdong- 
ing to tliia genua that are well worthy of cultivation, but 
none that will give more general satisfaction than the Nor- 
way Spruce and Hemlock ; these ai'e the two best of those 
that have been extensively ti-ied. 

Some new species fi'om the Pacific coast promise to be 
acquisitions, but they are as yet scarce ; whether they will 
be adapted to general cultivation in our Northern States 
remaiue yet to be learned. 

CuPBEssus THTOiDEs. {White Gedar.) 
Leaves very small, compressed, four rows on each side 
of the small branches, rather light green, becoming dull 
yellowish green in winter; cone very small, about a quar- 
ter of an inch in diameter; tree gi-ows fifly to sisty feet 
in height ; heai-l^wood red, fine-grained, and very durable ; 
in swamps in Eastern States; seeds ripen in 
It can also be grown from cuttings placed in 
frames early in autumn, same as directed for Arborvities, 

A new species of Cypress fi-om Northern California (Cu- 
pressns Lawsoniana) promises to be a very beautiful ti-ee ; 
and should it prove hardy, it will be well worthy of the 
attention of al! lovers of beautiful trees. 
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JusiPERUS. {Junipef.) 

Wel!-kiiowii trees and shrubs, veiy common in most of 
the Eastern States where there are dry, sterile soils. They 
are all quite variable in appearance in the different seclious 
in which they grow ; the moat beautiful foi'ms are seen 
along the banks of the. North River, where they grow 
among the rocks of the Palisades, 

JuNiPERtrs COMMUNIS {Oommoti Juniper). — Leaves in 
threes, awl-shaped, prickly pointed, bright green, becom. 
iog dull ruaty brown in winter ; berries dark purple ; 
usually low-spreading shiiibs. 

JuNiPERus ViKGi>riANA (Jied CeJur). — Leaves much 
crowded, spreading, awl-shaped, prickly ; trees of various 
shapes, sometimes long, pointed, conical, othei's low 
spreading ; berries smalt, covered with a blue bloom ; 
should be sown in autumn, or mixed with muck or loaf 
mold and placed in the open ground until they begin to 
germinate, which they will seldom do until the second 
spring after being gathered. The Eed Cedar wood is well 
known as one of the most durable, as well as one of the 
slowest in growth. A short time since I cut a tree that 
was only three inches in diameter, but its annular rings 
showed that it was fifty-seven yeara old. In rich soils they 
will grow more rapidly. 

There is a dwarf variety of Juniper (J. humilis) which 
is a low-spreading shnib, found along the Korth River 
and noithwai'd, and probably in many other sections of 
the country. 

Some of the foreign species are more oniamental than 
our native species. The more common of these are the 
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J. Suecia (Swedish Juniper) and J, Hibernici (Infh Juni- 
per). They are both very baiidsome, long, slendci, coni- 
cal-growing small trees, which give a very ple'^smt effect 
when interspersed in a group of lai^er-gi ow ing knid^ 

The Junipers may all be growQ from seeds, or Irom cut- 
tings made in September or October and put in fi'ames ; 
but these should be covered with glass, so that the air can 
be kept confined and more heat retained than in the open 
frames. The frames should be partially shaded until the 
cuttings are rooted ; also covered so that the ground will 
not be frozen in winter. Seeds are the safest method for 
those who have had no experience in propagating under 
glass. The nureerymen propagate the Junipers from green- 
growing wood taken off in the eai'ly part of summer; these 
are placed in hot-beds or in a propagating-house. 

Pisus. (Pine.) 

The Pines are among the most useful or ornamental trees 
that we possess, as it is from these that we derive our best 
lumber for building, such as siding, flooring, and general 
finishing of inside as well as outside work. Probably 
nine tenths of all the dwelling-houses in the country out- 
side of our large cities are covered with pine shingles. Be- 
sides furnishing such vast quantities of lumber, the Pines 
of our Soutliern States furnish immense quantities of fuel, 
pitch, tar, resin, and turpentine ; and so great is the pro- 
duction of these lastnamed articles, that we have exported 
in a single year more than a million dollare' woith, besides 
the vast quantities used at home. 

The Pines are more or less dilScult to transplant, as they 
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produce but few small fibrous roots; but this is partially 
obviated wben they aie grown in nui'series and frequently 
transplanted while young. The leaves are more or leas 
long and slender, and grow in clusters of two to five, 
inclosed in a sheath at the base. Fig, 43 shows the leaves, 
natural size, of the Jei-sey Pine (Pinus inops). The leaves 
and cones arc the two most promioent characteristics that 

j 




Fig, 4S. Vie 41 Kg, 4B. 

I shall use in describing the following species. The trees 
all blossom in spring ; but it requires two years for the 
cones to mature ; seeds winged. 

Fig. 44 shows a seed of Pinus vigida, natural size, two 
of these being pi-odnced at the base of each scale of the 
cone. The couos should be gathered so soon as they ma^ 
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tare, and be spread out where they will diy ; this causes 
tliein to open and allow the seeds to fall out. Sow the 
seeds in frames or in a shady place, either in fall or spring. 
Fig. 45 shows a young pine as it appears when it first 
comes above ground ; at this time they arc very delicate, 
and require much care to prevent them from being burned 
by the sun or destroyed by giving too much water, 

PiNus Bakksiana {Northern Scrub Pine). — Leaves 
short, stout, rigid, iu twos ; cones one to two inches long, 
scales not pointed ; a small ti'ee or large shrub, of no value. 

PiNirs iNOPS {Jersey Scrub i^'ne),— Leaves two to three 
inches long, in twos; cones obovate conical, two to three 
inches long, scales tipped with a shai'p, stout thorn about 
one sixteenth of an inch in length ; tree quite handsome 
■when young, if grown in good soil, but becoming strag- 
gling when old or when grown in poor, dry, sterile 
hiils and baiTOns, where it is usually moat common ; gen- 
erally a small tree, but occasionally a gi-oup will be found 
that are forty to fifty feet high ; Kew Jersey and southward. 

PiNUS PUNGBNS {Table Mountain /Vne),— Leaves stout, 
two to three inches long, in twos ; cones same form as the 
last, but double the size; tree of small size, seldom over 
fifty feet ; found in Virginia and along the Blue Ridge to 
Alabama, also 'in some parts of North Carolina, as I have 
received cones from the latter State several yeara since, 
where it was said to be quite abundant on the high table- 

PiNDS REsnjosA {Hed Fine). — Leaves long, somewhat 
cylindrical, five to six inches, in twos, very dark green; 
cr.iiufi conical, two inches long, scales not pointed ; a hi-ge 
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tree, common in the Northern States. In 
Korthern Ifew York, and perhaps elsewhere, it 
11 ciUed Norway Pine. 

PiNus MiTis (YelloiB I'me). — Leaves long 
and slender, three to five inches, usually in 
twos, but sometimes threes; cones oblong coni- 
cil, two inches long, scales tipped with very 
imall prickles ; New England, New Jereey, and 
southward ; fifty to sixty feet high ; wood fine- 
tnined and valuabia 

PiNus GLABRA {Smooth-leaved Pine). — ^There 
IB some doubt about this being a distinct species. 
Chipman, in his " Botany of the Southern 
States,' desciibes it as such Leaves three to 
four inches long, in twos, cones two iachee 




long It !•> cdkd Spiutel'ine at the South; 
and ia probably only a vaiiity of the last. I 
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have cones of both of tliese species, but can see no differ- 
once between them. 

Ptsus KiGiDA {Pitch Pine). — Leaves three to sis inches 
long, in threes, rather flat, somewhat twisted, as shown in 
fig. 46 ; cones oval, sonietinies slightly conical, two to 
tliree inches long, scales lipped with a short, stout, re- 
curved spina Fig. 47 shows a cluster of the coneB, n.itural 
size, at the end of the flret summer. These were fertiliacd 
by the stamiuate flowers in spi-ing, and remained almost 
stationary, enlai^tng but little dui-ing the entire season. 




The next spring they enlarge very rapidly, and are of full 
size by the first of July. Fig. 48 shows one of the cones, 
natural size. These cones adhere to the tree very tena- 
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cionsly, and cones ten years old can he found in abun- 
dance on the old stems and branches. The cones of this 
species, and probably many others, are produced on the 
new wood, making their appearance about the first of 
June. As the new growth proceeds, the cones are cariied 
forward, as it were, so that when the shoot has finished-its 
growth, the cones will be found about midway between 
the base and terminal point. Generally there will be 
lateral branches produced just above the eones, appear- 
ing as though produced on the terminal point of the pre- 
vious year's growth. Sometimes two sets of cones will 
form on the same shoot, one several inches above the other, 
I have one before me now (June 20th, 1866) ; the first set 
on this season's growth is six inches from the base ; the 
next eight inches above; in both cases there are no leaves 
on the stem for an inch or more above the cones, leaving a 
bare spot at the point where the cones are preduced. It 
is a large tree, with resinous wood. New England to New 
Jersey and southward, 

PiNus TCEDA {Old Field Itnc^ Iioblolhf ^me).— Leaves 
very long and slender, six to ten inches, in threes ; cones 
three to five inches long, scales with short, straight spine ; 
tree from sixty to one hundred feet high; Virginia and 
southward ; not hardy at the North. 

PiNus SEROTiNA (Pond Pine) and P. Austealis ai-e . 
both Southei'u species that are very similar to the last ; of 
no value for cultivation at the North, 

PiNus Steobub (WhitePine, Weymouth Pine). — Leaves 
slender, dark green, three to six inches long, five in a 
sheath — fig, 49 ; cones four to six inches long, usually pen^ 
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diilons, scales thin, not pointed, open early in fall or win- 
ter, the seeds soon falling; tree of great size, sometimus 
one hundred and seventy feet high, very 
straight. Tliis tree f«rnishes the immense 
quantities of whitcrpine lumber so well 
knoTS-n throughout the country. It is a 
handsome ornamental tree of rapid growth. 
The young trees as they are generally 
found in the foi'ests have comparatively 
few branches, and the tree is not dense 
enongli to be handsome, but can be mide 
so by severely shortening all the kaclmg 
shoots. 

In some sections of the country the j onnr; 
trees are infested with a species ot baik 
louse (coccus) ; it is eo\'ered with i white 
downy substance, which mnkes it qi ite con 
spiciious and readily detected as it fi^tens 
upon the stem and branches, A stiong 
solution of whale-oil soap, or one pound Fig ■(» 

of potash to six quarts of water, applied to the mff-tcd 
parts will usually destroy them. A very convenient remedy, 
whei'e only the stem and larger branches are infested, is a 
piece of common hard soap fastened in the branches above 
the insects; every rain will dissolve a portion of this, which 
is earned down and over the insects. The young lice 
when fii-st hatched are so delicate that the least particle 
of fioap kills them, and they can neither live nor multiply 
on bark that tK washed every rain with a solution of soap. 

There are a great number of species of this genus which 
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are native of different paits of the Old World; many of 
them are perfectly hardy in our Northeiu States. Seeds 
of several of the best and most common kinds are anun- 
ally imported by the seedsmen, TJie Pinus Cembra (Swiss 
Stone Pine), Finns Corsica (Corsioan Pine), Pinus Aus- 
triaca (Austrian Pine), and Pinna Sylveatiis (Scotch Pine) 
are t^uite common, and to be found in all large nurseries. 
These and several other species are well wortby of being 
extensively cultivated. 

There are also many species that have been discovered 
on the Pacific coast and among the Eocty Mountains, but 
as yet they are rather scarce, and their ti-ue character as 
to hardiness is not fully known. 

Sequoia gigantea. ( Giant Sequoia.) 
This is the largest-growing evergreen tree known on 
this continent, and perhaps in the world, there being speci- 
mens now growing in California which are nearly if not 
quite four hundi-ed feet high, with stems twenty to thirty 
ieet in diameter. The leaves i^semhle the Arborvitses, 
the cones are oval and about two inches long, scales thick, 
pointless; seeds small, winged on all sides; wood valu- 
able, somewhat similar to red cedar ; tree of very rapid 
growth, but unfortunately not sniBciently hardy for gen- 
era! cultivation at the North, although in protected situa- 
tions it grows as far north as Central New York ; not 
fully tested. 



TnUJA OCCJDBNTALIS. (ArboTvitcB.) 
In many portions of the country this is called Cedar; 
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k'aiea very small and compressed, resemliliDg small scales; 
cori?s small, not more than half an inch long; scales thin, 
pa]iev-like, light yellowish ; seeds small, winged all round; 
ripe in full, and may be kept until spring before sowing. 
Fig, SO shows two cones of natnral 
size and one of the seeds. It alsogro' 
readily from cuttings planted in frames 
early in autumn and protected from 
fi-ost ill ■winter. In making cuttings, fis-ot. 

it is best to take the young wood with a small portion of 
the old wood attached. The soil in which they are plants 
ed should be at least one half sand or sandy loam, and the 
remainder a good, well-decomposed leaf mold, or other old 
and rich soil. If planted in September or eai'ly October, 
and kept from freezing, they will usually he i-ooted by the 
first of May following, even wjien no glass is used for 
coverings. They sliould be shaded fi-om the dii'ect I'ays 
of the sun until winter sets in, then covered sufficiently to 
keep out the frost. Transplant the next spi'ing, (See page 
32.) It is a ti-ee of small size, seldom over thirty feet. 

The Arborvittes are very numerous, and thei-e is scarcely 
any country in the northern portion of our globe that does 
not furnish us with one or more species of this tree. Bot- 
anists have divided them into two classes^those which 
produce wingless seeds are called Biota, and to this class 
belong what is known as the Chinese Arboi-vitK (Biota 
Chinensis), Tartarian Arborvitaa (Biota Tarlarica), and 
many varieties which have been produced from their seeds. 
The Siberian Avborvit^, which is so well known among 
us, has winged seeds, and properly belongs to the Thujas 
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although generally classed among tlie Biotas in nursery- 
men's catalogues. This latter species has a very compact 
habit and is of slow growth, but pei'fectly hardy ; it is 
a general favorite, and deservedly so. It is not improb- 
able that this species may yet be found on our Northwest 
coast, as Arborvities are quite common there, and several 
new species have been sent from that locality, and are now 
being cultivated by our nurserymen. I have received 
cones and branches from the noith of Oregon that ai-e not 
distinguishable fi-om the Siberian, It may be that the 
species known as the Siberian is nothing more than a sport 
from our common Bpecies, It is certainly a very near 
relation. 

I could readily add many other species of Evei^reen 
trees indigenous to the United States and Territories, but 
enough have been named to give sufficient I'ariety for 
ornamenting any place, however extensive; besides, those 
that I have mentioned ai-e well known, and more easily 
obtained than those that have been omitted. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

EVEEGKEEN" SHEITBS. 



To complete n, etructui-e after the more bulky poi-tiona 
have been put together is often moi-e difficult and requires 
more taste and skill than it did to lay the foundation and 
rear the building ; and so it is with planting a group, 
grove, or belt of trees, for in a few years they lift high 
their heads, and often leave their naked stems exposed to 
view, as well as allow the winds to pass whei-e we would 
wish it stayed. 

To avoid this, it is well to plant small shrubs which 
never grow to any considerable height, but keep within 
reach of pruning shears and knife. Some of our native 
evergreen shrubs are the most beautiful of any known, and 
all ai-e worthy of a place in grove or garden. 

By planting the smaller-growing evergreens among 
those of larger growth we can give a more pleasing effect 
to the group, as they will fill up the open spaces, tone 
down the tall and rugged, and give a solid and firm ap- 
pearance even to the small group or narrow belt. 

Many of those which I have named among the trees, sncli 
as the Arborvitffis and Junipers, may be used in place of 
those that are naturally small shrubs, or for planting along- 
side of those of tall gi'owth, and by keeping ihem close- 
prujjcd they will never exceed a few feet in height ; but 
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among those we designate as shrubs there are some that 
produce such beautiful flowers, that to pass them by would 
be like passing diamonds and picking up iron when look- 
ing for ornaments. 

Anupomeda FLORiBUNDA. — Leaves lanceolate, pointed, 
about two inches long ; flowers in dense racemes, pui-e 
white, somewhat urn-shape, about three eigliths of an inch 
long; a beautiful, slow-growing evergreen shi-nb, nati\e 
of the mountains nf Vu-giiiia and southward. It is quite 
hardy in most of the Northern States, but is not very plen 
tifnl in cultivation, probably Giving to its slow growth and 
the difficulty experienced by our nurserymen in pi-opagat- 
ing it. It may be gn)wn fi-om seed, the same ns other 
evergreens, also from layers ; but the best way is to grow 
it from green cuttings in a propagating-jiouse or hot-beds. 
It is well worthy of more extensive cultivation. 

Andkomeda roLiFOLiA. — Leaves lanceolate, smooth, 
thick, with a revolute margin, white beneath; a small shrub, 
seldom two feet high; grows in cold, wet soils; not so hand- 
some as A. floribund.i. 

Aeotostaphylos TJva-uksa (Bearberry). — A low, trail- 
ing shrub with thick evergreen leaves and i-ed fi-uit, com- 
mon on rocky, bari-en liills in New Jersey and westwai-d ; 
propagated from seed, layers, or from green cuttings. 

Behiseeis Aquilifolium [^Mahonia. Evergreen Jiai'- 
berry). — Leaves pinnate, with sharp prickles; bcmes blue, 
remaining on tho bush until mid-winter; a very pretty 
sbnib from Oregon; succeeds well in the shade; piopa- 
gated by layere or cuttings of the yonng wood. 

Bii'xus (Bo ).— Althou^'li we have lo indigenous plants 
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of this geiius, still we have cuUivated some of the sjiocica 
foi' so long u time that they have become almost or quite 
naturalized in many of the Eastern States. All the varie- 
ties are quite hardy, especially if grown whei-e they are 
partially shaded. 

We often requh-e small evergreen shmbs that will grow 
and thrive in the sliade, and there is none more suitable 
for that purpose than the various kinds of Box. They 
can be had in. great variety in almost any of the larger 
nurseries, and are pixipagated fixim cuttings of the ripe 
wood taken off in the autumn or early spring and planted 
in sandy soils, or fr'om green cuttings placed under glass. 

Cassanuka calyculata {^Leather Leaf). — Leaves ob- 
long, flat ; flowers white in the axtls of the upper leaves ; 
a low, branching shrub producing an abundance of small 
flowers in eai-ly spring; common in bog grounds, but 
thrives in dry soils when cultivated ; propagated from cnt- 
tings of t!ie roots. It is also known under the name of 
Andromeda calyculata. 

Ilex opaca (/ZoHy). ^Leaves oval, flat, with uneven 
margins, with small spines ; flowers small, yellow ; berries 
bright red ; a very handsome large shrub with beautiful 
glossy leaves ; common in most of the Eastern States, 
Small plants can be usually found in the woods or in the 
open fields, and if carefully taken up can be. made to grow 
very readily. A moist time in the early spring is the most 
suitable for transplanting. The Hollies all thrive well ia 
the shade, and deserve moi-e attention than tbcy have 
heretofore received in this country. They may also be 
groivn from seed and from green euttingH. 
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Ilex Cassise (Cassena. Yaupon). — Lcai-es lanceolate, 
oval, one to two inches long, not spin;, but simply serrate ; 
native of Virginia and sonthwai^d. The celebrated Yan- 
pon tea of the Cavolinas is made of the leaves of this 
plant ; liai-dy in protected situations at the North, 

Ilex mtktipoha {Sm-jU-leaved HoUi/). — Leaves voi-y 
Dan-ovF, and only an inch long, sharply serrate ; flowei-s 
singly or in small ehistei-s; Vii'giiiia and soiithwai-d along 
the coast. 

Ilex Dahoo:* (/Jfl.'ooM i?o%).— Leaves ohlong lance- 
olate, scri-ate, two to three inches long, niaigins mostly 
revohite; en-amps of the Carolinas and southwai-d. 

Ilex glabra ( L-.kberry). — Leaves oblong, slightly 
wedge-shaiK-'d, smooth, dark green; flowei-s small, wliite; 
a low, slender shrub of no great beauty ; common from 
Massachusetts to Florida along the coast ; Priuos glabra 
of the old botanists. 

Kalsiia. (American Laurel.) 
The Kalmias ai'e gi-eatly admired in Eui'ope, and no 
gentleman's garden would be thought to be complete with- 
out its gi'onp of Amei'lcan Lani-els, But here, in its na- 
tive country, it is neglected and passed by as a thing to 
be almost despised, simply because it \s common in some 
localities. Occasionally we see a gi'onp in some gentle- 
man's ground, but in most cases I fear that it is only found 
tliei;? because the owner imported it, supposing he was 
getting some foreign plant. This false taste, which admires 
a. plant that comes from abi-oad more than one that ia 
native, is, I fcaa',Ux> provalent amoni; ub. 
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There is cerciiiiiij- no evergreen slinib more beiiutifiil, 
nor ono tiiat deserves move attention, tlmn mtv nat/ve 
Irond-leiived Kalmia, It is said to be difficult to trans- 
plant, btit I li.ive not found it so even with plants twenty 
to ibiily yeare old. To seleet plants fr'om a tliiek wood for 
planting in an open garden is certainly not judicious, but 
the plants should be placed in a similar soil and situation 
as tlio one from which they were taken. It is also best to 
transplant jnst after a rain, and take tliem up with as much 
soil adhering to their roots as possible. If but fciv roots 
are saved, then it is best to cut them back sevei-ely when 
planted, as there is no evei^i-een shiiib which produces 
new shoots more fi-cely when cut back than tlie Laurel. 
The Laurels may be grown from seed, but tliey gi-ow very 
slowly, and it will reqiiii-c several yeai-s for the seedlings 
to become plants of any great size. Layci-s made of the 
young wood emit roots quite freely. 

Kalmia. i.atifolia {Mountain Laurel). — Leaves oval- 
laiAceolate, tapering to both ents, bright green; flowers 
pink or white, bell-shaped in large terminal elustei-s, pro- 
dueed in May and June; shrubs six to fifteen feet high; 
Maine to Geoi'gia ; groivs in diy, i-ocky soils, also in poor 
Handy soilSj although it grows more rapidly in that which 
is moist and deep ; suitable for shady sitnatiotis. It is 
very common in the States of Pennsylvauia and New 

Kalmia ANCit'STiFOMA (Hfieep Lai'rel). — Leaves oblong, 
uraall, light given above, pa!e green or whitish nudemeath; 
flowera deci.) rose, in small lateral clusters almost sin-i-ouii'd- 
inr> the last season's giowtli ; pla\it one to three feet high ; 
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brunches slender; common on dry sandy soils in most of 
llie Eastern States. 

TJiy Ijiiii-els are supposed in many sections to be lery 
jioiKynous to sheep, and ivondei'ful stoi'ies are in circulation 
us to its deleterious effects on various kinds of aniiuals. 
Pi-obably the only truth tliere is in these tales is the fact, 
that sheep when not supphed with sufficient food will eat 
more of the laurel leaves thau their stomachs will digest, 
and they become rolled up in a hard ball, and by remain 
ing in the stomach cause irritation, and then inflamma- 
tion, which produces death. In such instances the Lanrels, 
as well as other thick-leaved evergreens, become danger- 
ous, just the same as an old boot or a lump of hair or other 
similar substances which sheep and cattle will occasion- 
ally eat. 

Kaluia glauca (J^le Zaurel). — Leaves oblong, white, 
glaucous beneath, with somewhat revoliite mai'gins ; Row- 
ers lilac purple, terminal, few ; a small shrub, seldom more 
than one foot high ; grows in cold peat soils in I\Mmsyi\'ii- 
nia and New York. 

Kalmia hirsuta {Rovffh Laurel). — Leaves oblong, 
three to four inches long, smooth; flowers i-ose color, pro- 
duced singly in the axils of the leaves on the new growth 
of the season ; native of the swamps of the South. 

Ledum latifoliuji {Labrador Tea). — Leaves elliptical, 
oblong, entire, alternate, rusty woolly underneath, with 
K-vi>liite mai^ins; flowera white, quite hai,dso«ie, in ter- 
liiuai elustei's ; small shnibs' in cold peat bogs ; blooms in 
Rune; New England and most of the Northern States, 
also in Canada, Another species, L. pala^tre, has long. 
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naiTOw leaves, anrl is found cliiefly in the more iiortliei'n 
[wrtion of tlio Ciinadas. 

LoisELEUitiA PEOcuMBEXs (Alpiiie Azaleo). — A small, 
ti'ailing evei'green shi-iib with small wliite or rose-coloi'ed 
flowers and small opposite elliptical leaves ; pi-opagated 
from layers; found in the mountains of Kew IIam])sl[ii-e. 

Leiophyli.uji BUX1F0LIU3I {Sand Myrtle). — Leaves 
about one half indi long, oval, smooth, glossy, very thiuk, 
mostly opposite ; flowera teniiinal, in clustere, small, whitCj 
not showy ; a spreading slu'ub, fii-e to ten feet high. 

RnonoDESDRO.v, 

The Rhododendron has been and is still admired by all 
civilized nations. Its flowere, foliage, and general habit 
command the attention of every beholdei-. Its name is 
derived fi'om a Greek woi-d signifying rose-tree, and there 
is none of the species to which tin* name is more appli- 
cable than to one of our native species — II. Catawfaiense. 

Ithododendrons ai'e found in many portions of tlie globe. 
Tartary, China, Siberia, Japan, Italy, Caucasus, and many 
other portions of the Eastern world, contribute different 
species to ornament the groves and gardens of civilized 
man, whether he dwells in city or country. 

Although the Rhododendi-on is so much admli-ed at the 
pi-esent time, still there was a day when it was condemned 
ill no measui-ed terms. In the time of the ancient Romans 
it was supposed to be a very poinionoiis plant, and deadly 
to all kinds of animals, but a counter-poison to man, espe- 
cially against the bite of sei-pents. Even the honey which 
the bees gathered from tfip flowers was said to be pgison- 
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ons ; and the poor people of the regions where the Pontic 
lihodoclciirli-on was plentiful were much perplexed on tlie 
account of their tribute of honey being refused by the 
Roman government. The prejudice aguinst this plant 
was prevalent as late as 15(i8, for Dr. Turner says that he 
did not wish it introduced into England, for although 
beautiful without, that within it was a i-aveuoiis wolf and 
a murdei'er. But the dreadful character given it did not 
prevent its introduction, aod at the pi-esent time English 
gardens derive their greatest beauty from their groups of 
Rhododendrons, No garden is cotnplete, nay, scarcely 
beautiful, without a few plants at least of this splendid 
evergreen shrub. 

Our indigenous species are equally as beautiful as those 
fi-om foreign countries,- and they can bo had from the 
woods and fields of many portions of the Noithern and 
Southei-n States. The same care is requisite in transplant- 
ing them as with the Kalmia, and no more. They are 
also easily gi-own from the seed, which ripens in autumn. 
Sow in frames the same as with other evei^reens. Nur- 
serymen propagate them in various ways, such as cuttings, 
layei-s, grafting the scarce varieties on the more common, 
etc. 

Rhododendron maximum {Great Laurel). — Leaves obo- 
vate oblong, acute, smooth on both sides, deep green, six 
to ton inches long ; flowers in terminal clustere, white or 
pale rose color, marked with greenish yellow, slightly 
spotted with rod ; shrubs sis to twenty icct high ; Kew 
England to Georgia, but more common along the banks 
of streams in Western Xcw Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
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Rhododendkon Catawbiessb {Rose Say). — Leaves 
oval or oblong, rounded at both ends, smooth, dark green 
above, and pale green beneath, three to five inches long; 
flowers iilac purple, in large, round tei*minal clnsters; veiy 
showy, and the most beautiful native species. Grows 
from three to six feet high, and native of the AUeghaiiies 
and to tlie southward along the mountains. 

Rhododendron LAppoNicust {Z,apland Jiose).— Leaves 
V3ry smal], elliptical, obtuse, dotted on both sides ; 
branches with rusty scales ; flowei-s violet pui-ple, bell- 
shaped, in small clustei-s; a low-spreading shrub, three to 
six feet high ; in Noithera New York and eastward to 
Maine. 

HuoDODEsuROs puNCTATUM {Spotted Laurel). — Leaves 
elliptical, acute at both ends, two to five inches long, 
smooth, with small resinous globules on the under side ; 
Sowers rose color, spotted within, in laj-ge clustei-s ; shrub 
four to six feet high ; North Carolina and south wai'd, 

Taxus Canadessts {American Yew, Ground Hemlock). 
— Leaves linear, green on both sides ; seed a round, blight 
red berry veiy ornamental. A low, wide-spreading shrub, 
usually found in rocky sitiwtions in the shade ; pi-opagated 
from layers or cuttings ; seeds seldom grow until they 
have been in the ground two yeare ; a handsome evei'- 
green shrub found on the Alleghaniea and to tlie north- 
ward along the banks of streams. Common on the high- 
lands of the Hudson River. 

There are many more evei'green shrubs and plants that 
might be added, but the foregoing will be found to con- 
tain the most be.iutiful of oui- native species, and a suffi- 
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cieni number to rnako every farmer's home in the country 
as cheerliil and beautiful aa the most refined taste could 
desii-e. 

It is certainly not because there is any scarcity of mali'- 
rial that makes many of our farmers' homes look So deso- 
late and uninviting; but it 13 because there is a want of 
energy and a proper cultivated taste. 

Tlie farmer above all others should plant trees, shrubs, 
and flowers about his home, for lie can obtain thein from 
the woods and fields without money or price. Let Iiini 
once begin with a proper spint, and the labor of arranging, 
planting, etc., will become a pleasant recreation instead of 
an irksome toil. I do not believe that American farmera, 
as a class, possess less taste Ibr the beautiful than those of 
some other countries, for I know many, very many, most 
beautiful homes among the poorer class of farmera, as well 
as the rich. But there are too many who never plant a tree 
or shrub for ornament, and the taste for tile beautiful in 
nature is not so general as it should be, to make our <io\u\- 
try foremost in all tha^ will elevate and bleiss mankind. 
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RECAPITULATION. 

In tlie following list I haye endeavored t ) select only 
tlie most valuable of those trees mentioned in the preced- 
ing pages, noting their particular points of excellence. 

AcEK sAccHAEisuM {Hard Maple). — Tree of rather slow 
growth, but the wood very valnable for fueL 

Acer dasycarpum I^Siloer Jtfapk). — -Not equal in qual- 
ity to the last, but nnich more rapid in growth. 

Castanea vesca ( G'lestnut). — A rapid grower, and very 
valuable for posts, stakes, and other similar pui-jioses ; very 
durable. 

Carta {Ilickory). — -The Hickories are all of rather slow 
growth, but valuable, while young, for lioop-poles. They 
also make the \ei'y best fuel when old. The Carya tomen- 
tosa is probably the most profitable to grow for its timber, 
but is not always the toughest. 

The Carta alba (Shell-Bark) and Caeya ouv-efoe- 
Mis (Pecan-nut) produce the most valuable nvits. 

Fagus feruginba (Jieii Seech). — Tree of slow growth, 
but will thrive on shallow, stony soils ; valuable, while 
young, for hoop poles, and excellent for fuel and many 
other ]inrpoKes when mature. 

FiiAXiNUS Americaxa (White Ash). — A modoi-alely 
rapid grower, pi-oducing a tongh and most valuable tim- 
ber. This is one of the most profitable trees to grow, re- 
quiring a deep, rich soil. 
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FKAxisuS8AJiBuciF0LiA(TPa(er^sA). — Of rapid groivtli, 
valuable fov growing in low, wet soils. 

Larix coMiiuNis {European White JUtrch). — Succeeds 
weii on dry, sandy soils, also on those that are moist ;iiid 
rich ; of rapid givswtli ; timber veiy valuable. Should be 
extensively cultivated near all of our large seaports. 

PoFUi.us {Poplar). — Tiici-e are two or thi'ee species of 
Poplar which might be piofitably grown on the prairies 
for fuel, although it would not be of the best quality. The 
gi-owth of all the Poplars is very rapid, and they are very 
readily propagated from cuttings. 

QuEEcrs ALBA { White Oak). — A slow grower, but the 
timber is exceedingly valuable at all ages. 

QuEECca oBTusiLOBA {Post OaA:) .^Similar to the last, 
but will thrive in poorer soils. 

Saus alba ( White Willow). — Particularly valuable for 
gi-owing on the prairies. Growth very i-apid ; timber of 
fair quality for fuel. 

Tasodiom iiiSTiCHusi {Cypress). — Grows rapidly ; very 
durable timber, excellent for posts, stakes, or for fuel. 

Uj-mus Amkricana {White PJlm). — Valuable where 
very tough timber is required; tree of very rapid growth; 
succeeds best on deep, rich, alluvial BOils. 
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